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EDITORIAL 


Revelation and Relevancy 


whereas for the believer it is of all things the most relevant. 

The purpose of Christian witness and proclamation, conse- 
quently, would appear to be to make relevant the seemingly irrele- 
vant. 

From all sides today there is heard the plea for relevance. Reli- 
gious publishers seek to commend their books by emphasizing their 
relevancy. ‘The following are random but typical phrases culled 
from current advertisements: “His practical approach to the Bi- 
ble . . . ,” “This book is significant for its pointing up of the many 
parallels to today’s situation . . . ,” “Sermons which clearly relate 
the parables of Jesus to the people, morals, and psychology of Amer- 
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ica in the atomic age . . . ,” “How the Christian Gospel illuminates 
the significance of our everyday lives . . . ,” “This new book gives 
a clear exposition of the ethical and religious ideas found in the 
Old Testament and discusses their relevance to modern thought.” 

Preachers, theologians, teachers, counsellors, missionaries, evan- 
gelists, Church workers—all are drawn into the quest for relevance. 
Perhaps that is why there is so much topical preaching today. Per- 
haps this passion for the relevant lies behind Bultmann’s “demythol- 
ogizing’’ and Tillich’s ‘“‘method of correlation,’ and is one reason 
why so much attention is being given these two contemporary think- 
ers. A “‘successful’’ church, we say, is one which ministers to the 
needs of all groups and is related to the total life of the community. 
The crucial test of the ecumenical movement in the coming years, 


Fe the unbeliever the Gospel is—quite simply—irrelevant, 
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we hear, will be whether or not it can take hold at the grass roots 
level. 






I 






Now it may be argued that the contemporary concern for relevancy 
finds justification in Scripture itself, that there is, indeed, a corre- 
spondence between revelation and relevance. Is not revelation a 
kind of divine accommodation to human existence? Are not the 
media of revelation related to the historical and human situation? 
Is not Christ himself, the Word become flesh, the supreme illustra- 
tion of the relevancy of revelation? Are not his teachings, his self- 
identification with sinful mankind, his atoning death, and his glori- 
ous resurrection which brought life and immortality to light—are 
not all these evidences of the relevance of the Christian faith? If 
man has been created in the image of God, if in Christ the Almighty 
has condescended to “become like we are so that we may become 
like he is’—then may we not confidently boast that Christianity has 
the answers to all our problems? Must we not conclude, therefore, 
that if the Gospel seems irrelevant to some, the reason is not because 
that’s the way it is, but because that’s the way we’ve made it? 

Can we not then say that all our restlessness of mind and spirit, 
all our quests for peace and security, all our hopes for meaning for 
ourselves, for history, and for the world, all the ultimate questions 
of life are met and answered in the Christian revelation, and that 
the Gospel is the only really relevant message for our day? 























II 


But consider this stubborn fact—namely, that the revelation itself 
is frequently presented to us in Scripture and in Christ from a very 
different point of view. Revelation, to be sure, means the disclosing 
and uncovering of what has been hidden (Rom. 16: 25), but it is also 
true that “the revelation of the mystery” is only appropriated by 
faith. Jesus was the Incarnate Word, but he was crucified by those 
who accused him of blasphemy. His miracles attested his claim to 
be the Son of God, but for many they were only signs and wonders. 
When Nicodemus was told that he must be born again, he asked in 
bewilderment, “How can this be?”” When Jesus informed his dis- 
ciples that he must suffer and die, Peter (who had just asserted that 
he was the Christ, the Son of the living God) blurted out, “God for- 
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bid, Lord!” And when he spoke to them of eating and drinking his 
flesh and blood, his disciples retorted, ‘“This is a hard saying; who 
can listen to it?” 

When the Apostle to the Gentiles referred to the Cross, he said it 
was “folly to those who are perishing,” that God had made “foolish 
the wisdom of the world,” and that “it pleased God through the folly 
of what we preach to save those who believe.” ‘The revelation, says 
Paul, is “‘a secret and hidden wisdom” and is not perfectly self-evident 
for all to see and understand. “The unspiritual man simply cannot 
accept the matters which the Spirit deals with—they just don’t make 
sense to him, for, after all, you must be spiritual to see spiritual 
things” (I Cor. 2: 14, Phillip’s translation, italics supplied). 

Consideration of such texts makes us hesitate to equate revelation 
with relevancy. We must now ask what we mean by “relevant”— 
relevant to what, for whom, how? Is the Gospel relevant in the 
sense that it corresponds with man’s needs and questions? Or is the 
Gospel relevant in the sense that it contradicts the aspirations, am- 
bitions, and riddles of man in such a way as to redefine his ultimate 
questions? On the one hand, if we insist upon the correspondence 
we may unwittingly reduce the originality of the Gospel by identi- 
fying it with some ulterior or man-made ideal; on the other hand, 
if we accent the contradiction, how then do we communicate the 
Gospel as good news? ‘The one temptation is as perilous as the 
other, and there is plenty of evidence that we in our day have yielded 
to both. 


Ill 


In our eagerness to evangelize, we may actually distort the Gospel 
by identifying it with a program or ideology which is already ac- 
ceptable. ‘Thus the distinctiveness of the Christian faith appears 
either as religious or Biblical confirmation of what on other grounds 
is already regarded as true and good, or as deepened or heightened 
insight into whatever is generally taken to be true and good in itself. 
It is possible, thus, to correlate Christianity with slavery, white su- 
premacy, capitalism, nationalism, fascism—in fact, with anything 
which at the moment is taken to be a good. But this is to make the 
Gospel relevant at the cost of its own integrity. In a significant and 
untypical sermon published in 1937 under the title, ““The Church 
Must Go Beyond Modernism,” Harry Emerson Fosdick warned his 
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congregation that “we cannot harmonize Christ himself with mod- 
ern culture. What Christ does to modern culture is to challenge 
it.” And since 1937 we have further reason to beware of the peril 
of harmonizing the Gospel with the status quo, whether it be Na- 
tional Socialism, the American Way of Life, South African Apar- 
theid, or the Communist Agrarian Revolution. 

At a lower but no less important level, we may make the Gospel 
relevant to individual and personal life, with its problems and anx- 
ieties, in such a way as to pervert its character by peddling it as a 
patent-medicine cure-all. It is not uncommon to meet businessmen 
who believe that it is possible (and economically profitable) to put 
the Golden Rule, or the Beatitudes, or the Sermon on the Mount 
into the structure of commercial life. “There are many unsuspecting 
men and women who become interested in the Christian faith be- 
cause they hope it will insulate them against the woes and hurts of 
life. 

The danger here is that disillusionment is always just around the 
corner. There is no New Testament warrant for holding that faith 
or devotion will spare us the agonies and tragedies of existence. In 
urging others to follow in the footsteps of Jesus, let us not forget that 
his steps led to Calvary. Speaking of the influence of Christ, Otto 
Dibelius of the East Zone in Berlin has said: “He has not made life 
easy for me. On the contrary. It would have been more comfort- 
able to be without him than to live with him. He puts burdens on 
the soul, which one would rather let pass by unheeded.” 

But if it is possible to distort the Gospel by harmonizing and 
adapting it to existing ideologies, it is also possible to isolate the Gos- 
pel in such a way that its message becomes esoteric and cryptic, and 
as such is deliberately denied relevance. ‘To insist upon the “‘scan- 
dal” of Christianity in such a way as to suggest that preaching, for 
example, must be foolish (which is not what Paul said), is to deny 
the sovereignty of God, the incarnation of Christ, and the freedom 
of the Holy Spirit. Bushnell was speaking for our day as well as 
his own when he said, “Nothing makes infidels more surely than the 
spinning, splitting, nerveless refinements of theology.” To the lay- 
man, theologians frequently seem to be an embattled secret fraternity 
quibbling among themselves about irrelevant matters, making the 
simple difficult, and doing their best to detach the Gospel from life. 
A recent traveller to central Africa, reporting on his visit to a small 
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native theological seminary, asked one of the students what he was 
studying in theology. ‘The reply was, ‘““Tomorrow the textbook as- 
signment is on the incommunicable attributes of God.” This is as 
good an illustration as any of how irrelevant theology can get. A 
cloistered theology, no less than a cloistered virtue, can hardly speak 
to our day. 


IV 


What then is the proper relation between revelation and relevance? 
It is clear that we are dealing here with a basic and perennial issue 
of faith and life, and one that defies a simple solution. But the rec- 
ognition of the issue is itself a first step toward a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem. Neither facile identification nor radical dis- 
continuity seems adequate. To make the Gospel relevant according 
to our views of relevancy is to manipulate God’s revelation to suit 
ourselves—but then we do not allow God to speak to us in his own 
way. To intimate that the Gospel is irrelevant is to deny to God 
his own sovereign freedom to reveal himself to us as he pleases. We 
must go on to say, regardless of the paradox or dialectic involved, 
that revelation is relevant, but that the norm of relevancy is not to 
be located in the world or in us but in God himself. This is the 
force of the familiar lines in the hymn by William Cowper who, ac- 
cording to legend, was moved in “a mysterious way” to abandon an 
attempt at suicide: 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 

God is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 

This is also the significance of the large number of passages in the 
Gospels where Jesus’ replies to his questioners take the form of re- 
interpreting and re-casting the questions themselves. It has often 
been noted that he had a way of avoiding direct answers to specific 
questions, especially those which were calculated to trick or trap 
him. But the point is not that he refused to answer, but that his 
answer required a complete re-orientation of the question and the 
spirit in which it was asked. That is why his answers came as a 
tadical reversal of what might be expected. Thus, there is relevance 
in his words, but it is a relevance that turns man’s norms and stand- 
ards upside down. ‘This would certainly not prevent us from apply- 
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ing the revelation of God in Christ to all and every human area and 
need, but the relevance of revelation, simply because it is God’s word 
and not man’s, will overturn and transpose all our questions, anx- 
ieties, and problems. 


V 


It would be instructive to pursue the relation between revelation 
and relevancy with regard to a whole series of contemporary issues, 
but by way of illustration let us look briefly at one single and highly 
controversial matter. In the summer of 1954 there will be held at 
Evanston, Illinois, the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches which will consider as the theme of the conference—“ Jesus 
Christ the Crucified and Risen Lord, the only hope of the Church 
and the world.” ‘The exact formulation of the theme awaits further 
definition, but the Christian hope—or what is known as the doctrine 
of eschatology—is the proposed subject for discussion. Now, there 
have been many voices raised in opposition to this theme precisely 
on the ground that it is irrelevant. ‘To become involved in apoca- 
lyptic questions about the end of the world and the return of Christ 
—so the argument runs—is to preclude the possibility of speaking a 
relevant word to a distracted world. 

There is justification for this protest to the extent that eschatologi- 
cal reflection may and often has resulted in an otherworldliness that 
virtually makes the Gospel irrelevant. ‘There is also the danger that 
the diversity of interpretation on these matters may disrupt and frac- 
ture that unity of the Churches which has already been achieved. 
But if that is a possibility, and if it is true that no controversial mat- 
ter dare be raised in ecumenical conclave, then it must be said that 
the ties that bind us together are tenuous indeed. 

But is eschatology so irrelevant after allP ‘The two preliminary 
Reports on the theme which have been issued, a third one will be 
prepared this summer, make the point that the Christian hope is a 
very relevant topic for such a day as ours. They do so not merely 
because of the world’s anxiety but on quite specifically Biblical 
grounds. In the last generation there has been a revolution in Bib- 
lical and theological thinking about eschatology. What was once 
regarded as an appendix to the Christian faith is now seen to be 
integral and determinative. 

We are just beginning to catch up with Schweitzer’s insistence that 
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the eschatological element in the Gospel cannot be avoided without 
radically disrupting its meaning. It has, of course, been avoided, 
and the plea can be made that only in this way can the Gospel be 
made relevant. But then let us be clear what we are doing—we are 
using standards of relevancy which are our own and not the Bible’s. 
Furthermore, it is not historically true that eschatological concern 
makes for otherworldliness. To stand passively on a hilltop waiting 
for Christ’s return is an aberration of the Christian hope for which 
there is no Biblical warrant. But whenever the Church has taken 
seriously the full-orbed Biblical eschatology, which involves the here 
as well as the hereafter, the new life in Christ as well as the hope of 
the resurrection, the revelation of God has come with peculiar and 
overwhelming relevancy. 

What the Christian hope implies for the question of individual 
destiny, for the meaning of history, and for the rise and fall of nations 
may not be in accordance with our wishes and dreams, for the Bibli- 
cal eschatology may reverse and upset the hopes of the world in re- 
vealing the awful and ultimate relevance of God’s judgment and 
purpose. 

H. T. K., Jr. 


Christ in Life and Thought 


N recent years there has been a tendency in theology to deprecate 
the experiential side of Christian truth. So far as this has been 
a reaction against a type of theological thinking that would make 
experience normative, the reaction has been needed and has served 
to emphasize the given, objective nature of God’s redemptive act in 
Jesus Christ. But Christian theology must be concerned not only 
with reflective thought about God and his purpose in Christ but also 
—to use the motto with which our journal has been associated from its 
beginning—“The life of man in the light of God.’’ We need in our 
time—as Dr. Mackay once put it—not only a theology of light but a 
theology of life. Ina core of articles, this number of THEOLOoGy To- 
DAY seeks to explore certain aspects of the significance of Christ in 
experience and faith. 


As a sort of devotional preface to this issue, we reprint a short pas- 
sage on “The Christian’s Citizenship” from the early anonymous 
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Letter to Digonetus. In this sub-apostolic epistle, beauty and sim- 
plicity of expression are coupled with a warm and genuine piety re- 
flecting a deep awareness of the uniqueness and distinctiveness of the 
Christian witness in the world. 


In his article on ‘Mysticism and the Christian Experience,” Pro- 
fessor Piper offers an informative critique of various kinds of mysti- 
cism both ancient and modern. As opposed to the ecstatic and 
visionary mysticism of medieval times, there are also varieties of con- 
temporary mysticism which the author distinguishes as “devotional” 
and “existentialistic.”” The main point of the article, however, is 
to discover how different types of mysticism are related to the essen- 
tial message of the Gospel. This requires a discussion of the “Gos- 
pel mysticism” of John and Paul, and leads to the assertion that “no 
experience can be considered as satisfactory which is not in full agree- 
ment with the Biblical revelation.’”” When the New Testament has 
to be manipulated so that “historical witnesses are interpreted as 
myths, or when the scholar decides beforehand how much of the text 
he is to regard as ‘eternal truth’ and how much as ‘historically con- 
ditioned’ and therefore valueless material, the experience he looks 
forward to will not be related to the God of our salvation but rather 
to the theologian’s own views of what salvation ought to be.” 

Otto A. Piper is Professor of New Testament Literature and Ex- 
egesis at Princeton Theological Seminary. He is the author of God 
in History (1939), The Christian Interpretation of Sex (1941), and 
he has been a frequent contributor to THEOLOGy Topay. 


The first chapter in Donald Baillie’s God Was in Christ bears the 
title “Christology at the Cross-Roads.” ‘The suggestion is made that 
the Jesus of history movement which dominated nineteenth century 
theology has been confronted in our own day by a type of Christology 
which is chiefly concerned with the Christ of faith. Robert C. John- 
son, in his article on “The Jesus of History and the Christian Faith,” 
deals with the problem created by this cross-roads. “Strange as it 
may seem,” he says, “leading Protestant theologians are somewhat at 
a loss to know just what to do with Jesus (the historical fact of Chris- 
tianity) as they attempt to develop Christian thought systematically.” 
As two examples of this, the author analyzes the positions of Paul 
Tillich and John Knox, as representing the problem in both its theo- 
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logical and Biblical aspects. While recognizing the contributions 
which these two thinkers have made, Johnson feels that it is neces- 
sary to go beyond the impasse created by the contemporary distinc- 
tion between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. His own 
view is that “the Christological locus of authority is neither in ‘Jesus,’ 
through empirical historical knowledge or observation, nor in ‘the 
Christ,’ abstracted or separated from ‘Jesus,’ but is in Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate, resurrected, living Lord of the Church.” 

The substance of this article was prepared in connection with post- 
graduate work which the author took at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Robert C. Johnson is Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Religion at Tusculum College and pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greeneville, Tennessee. 


The problem of interpreting the Person of Christ for life and 
thought finds a parallel in the consideration of the Work of Christ, 
or the doctrine of the Atonement. ‘The affirmation that “Christ 
died for our sins’’ has been a central conviction of Christians 
throughout the centuries; but in seeking to interpret how atonement 
is achieved and appropriated, theories have been advanced which 
frequently appear to compete with each other in such a way as to 
obscure rather than expound the atoning act of God in Christ. In 
his article on these atonement theories, F. W. Dillistone makes a 
fresh appraisal of their derivation from Biblical and cultural patterns 
and shows that each of the main types can claim support and atten- 
tion as a genuine interpretation of the saving work of Christ. He 
finds two prominent Old Testament patterns, the prophetic and the 
legalistic, and two cultural modes, the imperialistic and the meta- 
physical, representing Rome and Greece, in the history of atonement 
theories. With reference to these patterns, an instructive and help- 
ful analysis is made of the classic as well as the more modern theories 
of how Christ atones. 

F. W. Dillistone, an Associate Editor of TTHEoLocy Topay, has re- 
cently returned from Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., to his native England where he is Chancellor of Liverpool 
Cathedral. He has been particularly concerned in recent years with 
the atonement and has written two books on the subject, The Sig- 
nificance of the Cross (1944) and Jesus Christ and His Cross (1953). 
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One of the contributions which the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches has achieved, especially as a result 
of its recent meeting in Lund last summer, is to underscore the ne- 
cessity of going beyond “mere comparative ecclesiology”’ to a deeper 
concern for ecumenical worship. Roger Hazelton’s article attempts 
to face up to this question by suggesting ‘‘a renewal of sacramental 
Christology centered in what is done in the Eucharist.” He sees two 
issues here: ““The presence of Jesus Christ in the eucharistic rite and 
the relation which the rite bears to Christ’s own sacrifice.” In dis- 
cussing these matters, the author makes plain that worship as the liv- 
ing form of faith ‘‘brings a new and imperative dimension into theo- 
logical discussion” by providing not only a proper context but “the 
only right perspective.” 

The original occasion for this article was an address at a meeting 
of the Duodecim Theological Society. Roger Hazelton is Professor 
of Christian ‘Theology at Andover Newton Theological School. He 
is the author of several books on theology, among which are Renew- 
ing the Mind (1949) and On Proving God (1952). 

































“Once upon a time there were some people who lived under an 
umbrella. . . .” So begins the imaginative parable by Nels Ferré 
which we feel will be of interest to a wide circle of readers. The 
meaning of the parable is clear enough, and it is not necessary to add 
a prosaic moral. Some may be reminded in reading it of Plato’s 
myth of the cave, but this piece of fantasy has about it an unmistak- 
able Biblical and Christian tone. 

Nels Ferré is Professor of Philosophical Theology in the School of 
Religion, Vanderbilt University. He is the author of a number of 
books, the most recent being, The Christian Understanding of God 
(1951). After a year’s absence under a Fulbright Teaching Fellow- 
ship at Mansfield College, Oxford University, Professor Ferré has 
been working on another book to be published by Harper and Broth- 
ers this Fall which will contain the parable as printed in ‘THEOLOGY 
‘Topay. 

















For the professional theologian, as well as for the lay person who 
feels that theology is more of a hindrance than a help in communi- 
cating the vitality of the Christian faith, encouragement and stimulus 
can be found in the writings, especially the novels, of Charles Wil- 
liams. Endorsement of Williams has come from C. S. Lewis, W. H. 
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Auden, T. S. Eliot, and Dorothy Sayers. In his article Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown introduces those who have not met Williams to some of 
the startling and suggestive themes with which the novels deal. 
These include: the interpretation of the two worlds of nature and 
the supernatural, the notion of substituted love, the co-inherence of 
mankind, the ways of the affirmation and negation of images, and the 
concept of the city as the pattern of the new creation. If, says the 
author of this article, these terms sound “initially strange and for- 
eign,” a reading of Williams’ novels will prove a means of grace 
whereby ‘‘the mystery of life becomes more sacred, the mysteries of 
the Kingdom more luminous, and the central mystery of Christen- 
dom more blessed.” 

Robert McAfee Brown has taught in the Department of Religion 
at Macalester College and has recently accepted a position at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He is the author of P. T. For- 
syth: Prophet for Today (1952). 


In our concluding article, ‘““Theological Convictions and Demo- 
cratic Government,’ Winthrop Hudson examines the relationship 
between three basic doctrines of Christian faith and certain princi- 


ples of the democratic process in American political history. “De- 
mocracy as we understand it in America,” he says, ““was derived from 
the three theological doctrines of the sovereignty of God, human 
bondage to sin, and a particular understanding of the way in which 
the implications of revelation are made known and confirmed. 
From these doctrines, in turn, were derived an insistence upon fun- 
damental law, limitation of power, and the efficacy of discussion and 
persuasion.” In the current debate regarding the undergirding of 
democratic institutions, this analysis of theological presuppositions 
is illuminating and timely. ‘To understand such doctrinal founda- 
tions, the author maintains, is one sure way to counteract the dangers 
from within—‘the pressure for conformity, the inhospitality to new 
ideas, the impatience with criticism, the attempts to bottle up and 
suppress unpopular opinions and independent thought.” 

Winthrop S. Hudson is Professor of Church History at the Colgate- 
Rochester Theological Seminary. For a number of years he served 
as editor of the quarterly journal Church History. He is the author 
of a book to be published in September under the title The Great 
Tradition of the American Churches. 
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This is a brief passage, chapters five and six, from the so-called Letter to Diognetus, an 
anonymous sub-apostolic document which Lightfoot called “the noblest of early Christian 
writings.” The translation is by Eugene R. Fairweather of Trinity College, Toronto, who 
served as one of the collaborators with Cyril C. Richardson in the preparation of Early Chris- 
tian Fathers, which is Volume I in the projected series known as the Library of Christian 
Classics, published by the SCM Press, London, and the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
Permission to quote this passage has been given by the publishers. 














HRISTIANS cannot be distinguished from the rest of the hu- 
man race by country or language or customs. They do not 
live in cities of their own; they do not use a peculiar form of 

speech; they do not follow an eccentric manner of life. ‘This doc- 

trine of theirs has not been discovered by the ingenuity or deep 
thought of inquisitive men, nor do they put forward a merely human 
teaching, as some people do. 

Yet, although they live in Greek and barbarian cities alike, as each 
man’s lot has been cast, and follow the customs of the country in 
clothing and food and other matters of daily living, at the same time 
they give proof of the remarkable and admittedly extraordinary con- 
stitution of their own commonwealth. They live in their own coun- 
tries, but only as aliens. ‘They have a share in everything as citizens, 
and endure everything as foreigners. Every foreign land is their 
fatherland, and yet for them every fatherland is a foreign land. 
They marry, like everyone else, and they beget children, but they 
do not cast out their offspring. ‘They share their board with each 
other, but not their marriage bed. It is true that they are “in the 
flesh,” but they do not live “according to the flesh.” They busy 
themselves on earth, but their citizenship is in heaven. They obey 
the established laws, but in their own lives they go far beyond what 
the laws require. They love all men, and by all men are persecuted. 
‘They are unknown, and still they are condemned; they are put to 
death, and yet they are brought to life. “They are poor, and yet they 
make many rich; they are completely destitute, and yet they enjoy 
complete abundance. They are dishonored, and in their very dis- 
honor are glorified; they are defamed, and are vindicated. ‘They 
are reviled, and yet they bless; when they are affronted, they still 
pay due respect. When they do good, they are punished as evil- 
doers; undergoing punishment, they rejoice because they are brought 
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to life. ‘They are treated by the Jews as foreigners and enemies, and 
are hunted down by the Greeks; and all the time those who hate them 
find it impossible to justify their enmity. 

To put it simply: What the soul is in the body, that Christians are 
in the world. ‘The soul is dispersed through all the members of the 
body, and Christians are scattered through all the cities of the world. 
The soul dwells in the body, but does not belong to the body, and 
Christians dwell in the world, but do not belong to the world. The 
soul, which is invisible, is kept under guard in the visible body; in 
the same way, Christians are recognized when they are in the world, 
but their religion remains unseen. ‘The flesh hates the soul and 
treats it as an enemy, even though it has suffered no wrong, because 
it is prevented from enjoying its pleasures; so too the world hates 
Christians, even though it suffers no wrong at their hands, because 
they range themselves against its pleasures. ‘The soul loves the flesh 
that hates it, and its members; in the same way, Christians love those 
who hate them. ‘The soul is shut up in the body, and yet itself holds 
the body together; while Christians are restrained in the world as in 
a prison, and yet themselves hold the world together. The soul, 
which is immortal, is housed in a mortal dwelling; while Christians 


are settled among corruptible things, to wait for the incorruptibility 
that will be theirs in heaven. ‘The soul, when faring badly as to food 
and drink, grows better; so too Christians, when punished, day by 
day increase more and more. It is to no less a post than this that God 
has ordered them, and they must not try to evade it. 








MYSTICISM AND THE CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


By Orto A. PIPER 






purely dogmatic religion. The latter is resented no matter 

whether it be presented as the Church’s Confession of Faith or 
as an individual theologian’s personal views of God and Christ. 
People object to the intellectual approach to religion because con- 
ceptual truth seems to be unable to vindicate absolute relevancy to 
religion. They rather want a religion that rests upon direct evi- 
dence. This craving for religious experience was the mainspring 
of the nineteenth century’s attempt to find the “historical Jesus” 
behind the Christ of dogma. As a real man and as our contempo- 
rary, Jesus seemed to be capable of rendering the believer’s life 
meaningful. 

Recollecting the life of Jesus, however, no longer appeals to our 
generation as much as it did to our fathers and grandfathers. ‘The 
reason for this change is probably that quite apart from the emo- 
tional appeal of those “Lives,” belief in Christ rested on a different 
foundation. Hence the presentation of the truly human life of 
Jesus served originally merely as a stimulus to take him seriously. 
But the greater the emphasis theologians placed upon the “historical 
Jesus,” the more questionable grew the authority of the Christ of 
dogma, and thus paradoxically it was for lack of dogmatic support 
that the “historical Jesus” failed to win people’s unreserved alle- 
giance or devotion. Rather the publication of a growing number 
of widely differing “Lives” or “portraits” of Jesus served to strengthen 
the religious subjectivism of our age. ‘That attitude, originally con- 
ceived as a means of making religion more relevant to the individual, 
actually robbed it of all value. For lacking a trans-subjective com- 
pulsion, it stimulated the individual to invent his own religion, which 
in turn was unable to impart objective meaning to his life. No won- 
der that attempts should be made in our time to discover new types 
of experiential religion. ‘The most popular examples of such at- 


L: modern Protestantism there is an increasing dissatisfaction with 
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tempts turn away from history altogether and are mystical in char- 
acter. 

Unlike its ancient and medieval predecessors, modern Protestant 
mysticism is not ecstatic or visionary. It is by way of meditating on 
the human predicament that contact is finally established with the 
divine. For practical purposes it will be necessary to differentiate 
between two different types of that mysticism. One is devotional in 
character and reaches the height of the divine by moving from lower 
to higher values until the mind is finally lost in awe and amazement 
when it contemplates the supreme good in its ineffable perfection. 
Evelyn Underhill, Dean Inge, Rufus Jones, Rudolf Otto, and Fried- 
rich Heiler are probably the best known representatives of this kind 
of mysticism. 

The other type of mysticism is existentialistic. By asserting him- 
self against everything that is not himself, and by dissociating himself 
from all that prevents him from being himself, the existentialist finds 
his true or proper self. In Tillich and Gabriéle Marcel, existen- 
tialism has taken a mystical turn. Perhaps Kari Barth and Bult- 
mann should also be classified with them; but neither of them has 
explicitly discussed where and how he finds the ultimate evidence 
on which the certainty of faith rests. According to the existential- 
ists, the self, in becoming a true self, or to use Tillich’s phrase, in 
practicing the “courage to be,’’ experiences itself as being grounded 
in God or “accepts the fact that he has been accepted by Being.” 
This awareness is not reached by way of reasoning but rather by 
means of a mental fight of the self against the non-self. Hence as 
in the former type of Christian mysticism, the supreme reality is 
eventually given directly and not by way of logical conclusions. ‘This 
would explain the element of certainty and assurance which this ex- 
perience carries with it. ‘The divine which emerges from this ex- 
perience is self-evident and thus capable of imparting an unques- 
tionable meaning to the individual’s life. “That both devotional and 
existentialistic mysticism offer a genuinely religious experience there 
can be no doubt. But how closely are they related to the Christian 
faith? 


I. THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF MysTICISM 


Relying upon an extended historical knowledge, both Evelyn Un- 
derhill and Rudolf Otto held that the direct givenness of the divine 
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in mystical experience created a community of mystics all over the 
world and throughout all ages. It was Otto’s contention that the 
identity of the object thus experienced would enable mystics to work 
for mutual understanding among the world’s religions and nations, 
and that it was the prevalence of such secondary factors as conceptual 
theologies and ecclesiastical institutions that kept the devotées sepa- 
rate. The late Rufus Jones held similar views and hence believed 
that the ecumenical movement would profit greatly by giving up its 
theological discussions to practice common worship of a mystical 
kind. 

It would seem to me that in these views two problems are not 
clearly held apart. One is the important question whether the sig- 
nificance of theological discussions and the agreement on conceptual 
formulations has not been seriously overrated in the ecumenical 
movement so as to become an impediment rather than a stimulus for 
the unity of the Christian Churches. Quite apart from this prob- 
lem, however, is another question, “‘Is it in accordance with the facts 
to consider all mystical experience as being basically one and con- 
cerned with the ultimate reality, namely, God?” 

In my opinion, a good deal of confusion has been caused by a lack 
of differentiation between psychological and phenomenological de- 
scriptions of mystical experience. It is true to say that mysticism is 
a typical form of religious experience which is clearly differentiated 
from others, such as, for example, sacramental, authoritative-com- 
munal, mythical, or regenerative religion. As a type of spiritual 
experience, mysticism is found throughout the ages and in all re- 
ligions. But the psychological identity obscures phenomenological 
differences. ‘The man, for example, who upon noticing acres of 
poppies in a field states that the weeds have seriously encroached on 
the arable section of the farm, has psychologically the same optic 
experience as the person who is rapt to ecstasy by the aspect of the 
gorgeous red carpet so luxuriously spread out in front of him. The 
case is similar in mystical experience. A primitive, who after an 
extended ritual dance feels himself one with the deity whom the 
dance represented; a devotée of the Mithras religion who in the 
warm blood of the sacrificed bull, that runs over his naked body, 
senses the very power of life taking hold of himself; and a Christian 
mystic who is ready to defy the whole world because he knows from 
experience that he is united with the Lord—all have gone through 
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the same stages of experience. Given equal capacity of introspec- 
tion and expression, all three will describe the experience very much 
in the same words as the realization of direct union with the divine. 
Nevertheless there are worlds of difference between the objects to- 
ward which their minds were directed in that experience and thus 
in the significance which these experiences have for their lives. 

Albert Schweitzer’s distinction between lower and higher, or prim- 
itive and accomplished mysticism,’ points in the right direction. But 
he is led astray by ascribing the difference merely to the means by 
which the experience is called forth in the individual, that is, by 
ritual ceremonies in the former type, and by mere thought in the 
latter. No wonder he has difficulty truly to appreciate the sacra- 
mental mysticism of the New Testament and would probably find 
it difficult to assign its proper place to the voluntaristic mysticism 
of the existentialists. “Techniques of various kinds which are des- 
tined to induce mystical experience are found in all types of mys- 
ticism but do not affect their value or validity. Conversely, it is 
amazing to note how extensive is the role of myth and speculation 
in some of the most “primitive” types of mysticism. Mystical ex- 
periences differ basically, however, according to the deity whose 
presence is felt therein, or more exactly, according to the realm of 
reality for which their deity stands. The facts are grossly misin- 
terpreted when it is said that all mystics “intended” the same object. 
Thereby a philosophy of religion which postulates the oneness of 
all religion or its objects is substituted for a careful phenomeno- 
logical analysis. 

Nowhere is the mystical experience completely separated from the 
“normal” religious life of a person, and while it may lead to a 
“trance” or an ecstatic vision, the final state of experience is always 
conditioned by the idea of the divine held by the individual. Mys- 
tics do not seek the experience of an abstract, otherwise unknown, 
suprasensory reality but rather union with that divine in which they 
believe. In primitive religions the divine reality is identified with 
certain limited spheres or aspects of this world, such as certain 
forces of nature, certain localities, or certain bounties of nature. 
Accordingly, the mystical experience is relevant only for the mo- 
ment or aspect of life covered by that numen. A case in point is 
the experience of the typical Storm Trooper of the Nazi movement. 


1 Albert Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle, London, 1931. 
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To him the divine coincided with Germanity, or his country. For 
many such National Socialism afforded a genuinely mystical experi- 
ence. But its primitive character accounted for narrowness of vision, 
hatred of everything foreign, and lack of interest in anything outside 
the “movement” or the Vaterland. Moreover, the limited character 
of the divine object explains why with the disappearance of that ob- 
ject, that is, the defeat of National Socialism, the religious experience, 
too, was brought to a termination. 

Things are different where the deity is related to the totality of 
reality. In such a case the mystical experience will impart perma- 
nent meaning to the whole individual. Nevertheless, here, too, we 
have to differentiate. The relation of the deity to reality may be 
thought of as an immanentist or a transcendant one. In the East 
the former type is found in Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 
and in Neo-Platonism in the West. In all these instances the divine 
is considered as the ground or source or basic structure of reality or 
being. ‘The implication is that reality is meaningful as it is, and 
that essentially it ever was and ever will be what it is now, though 
things on the surface may change. By means of the mystical experi- 
ence one is enabled to penetrate through the appearance to the core 
of reality and thus the mystic is lifted up above the many to being 
itself. Hence it is felt that the discovery of this true reality has ren- 
dered the individual’s life full of meaning. But it is also true to say, 
as Goethe saw very clearly, that such a mystical experience confirms 
the basic necessity under which man lives. “Thus you must be! 
You can not escape yourself.’ In other words, it is this very experi- 
ence which frustrates man’s burning aspiration for freedom. What 
to the naive observer seems to be a contingent reality, changing all 
the time, but for that reason also subject to man’s will, is revealed to 
the mystic as absolute and unchangeable Being. 

The third type of mystical experience is concerned with a God 
who while related to total reality nevertheless transcends it in every 
respect. The postulate of a transcendent deity derives from the ex- 
perience that a deity which is conceived as ground or mind of this 
world only, is but a function of the universe, and thus insufficient to 
impart true meaning to life. On the one hand, this world offers 
benefits to mankind which are too great and too generous to be de- 
served by mankind as it is. On the other hand, man becomes aware 
of a depth in the evils of this world which would render man’s pre- 
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dicament hopeless if they belonged necessarily, and thus perma- 
nently, to the essence of the universe. Such an insight demands a 
deity which is in every respect above the universe, a heavenly Saviour 
who has power to transform the nature of this world. In its purest 
form, this type of transcendence is found in Biblical religion. Here 
a Creator God is placed over against the world, which he has made 
in such a way that an element of flexibility and changeability is in- 
jected into this world such as is lacking in the former type. The 
basic differentiation is no longer one between appearance, on the one 
hand, and essence or true reality, on the other, but rather between 
reality in its present state as contrasted with what it is destined to 
become. According to the Bible, people and things as they are 
now are not doomed to remain eternally what they are, nor is the 
present condition of the universe worth continuing permanently. 
The eschatological outlook of Biblical religion implies that an es- 
sential change will take place in the history of the universe and of 
man. It is obvious that such a divine reality, when experienced in 
a mystical act, will impart to the subject the assurance of deliverance 
and thus of a freedom which nature itself or the cosmos seems to have 
refused to man’s aspirations. 

Phenomenologically, therefore, mystical experience varies consid- 
erably according to the three different types of mysticism. ‘Those 
who contend that notwithstanding its different objects mysticism is 
basically one, overlook the fact that the difference of object is accom- 
panied by different modes in which the divine is given to the subject. 
We are therefore justified in speaking of three different types of mys- 
ticism. ‘The first type is naturalistic mysticism. Here it is by means 
of a special “rapport” that the individual, or his spiritual leader, is 
aware of the kinship between something in himself and a numinous 
reality outside of himself. Hence this type is often allied with totem 
or sympathetic magic. To the second type, which conveniently 
might be called cosmological or ontological mysticism, the divine 
reality is given by way of intuitive insight. As a result, the bewilder- 
ing diversity of the universe falls into relatively simple patterns. Ac- 
cordingly, the individual experiences a sense of peace and harmony. 
He feels at home in the heart of reality and is no longer disturbed by 
the tempests raging on the surface. This kind of mystical experience 
is usually accompanied by philosophical or theosophical speculations. 

The third type may be called transcendent mysticism. The mys- 
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tical experience here presupposes a revelation, a self-disclosure on the 
part of the transcendent deity. It is of the very nature of the tran- 
scendent that it cannot be directly given. For anything that is di- 
rectly given is thereby given as part or function of what we call real- 
ity. Apart from revelation, therefore, the transcendent deity would 
be so undiscernibly coupled with the reality of the universe that the 
individual would not be able to apprehend it as that which transcends 
the universe. ‘The transcendent God reveals himself in acts which 
indicate that he transforms the seemingly stable and unchangeable 
universe and its laws. Hence unlike the givenness of the divine in 
cosmological mysticism, the transcendent God is known only by signs 
of his activity. While his activities transform this world effectively, 
they are experienced nevertheless as a disturbance of reality because 
they are not rooted in its nature. 

The differentiation of mystical experience into a naturalistic, a 
cosmic, and a transcendent type rests on the differences of significance 
and value which the divine has for the individual. It is from this 
differentiation rather than from a purely psychological viewpoint 
that the problem of Christian mysticism should be approached. 


II. THE ONTOLOGICAL HERESY 


Most scholars are agreed that mystical experience follows the pat- 
tern of a person’s religion. Some suggest, therefore, that mysticism 
should be divided on religious lines. ‘There is an element of truth 
in such a division; nevertheless, it is legitimate to ask the question 
whether every mystical phenomenon within the Christian religion, 
for example, is a Christian one. Do the Neo-Platonism of Pseudo- 
Dionysius and his followers, the Christ mysticism of Santa Teresa, 
and the Gospel mysticism of St. John all express with equal faith- 
fulness what is essential for the Christian religion? I entertain seri- 
ous doubts whether the mystical experience of Eckhart and Boehme, 
for instance, are truly concerned with the object of the Christian 
religion. While I do not contend that the Areopagite or any of his 
followers placed themselves deliberately outside of the Christian fold, 
I feel, nevertheless, that inasmuch as they were Christian it was not 
through their mysticism but rather in spite of it. In order to have 
mystical experiences, they had to sacrifice the transcendence of the 
Creator and the Christian liberty which the Christian faith provides, 
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and what they actually experienced was the presence of the Welt- 
geist, or the unfathomable depths of the universe, rather than the 
God of the Bible. 

Master Eckhart is a particularly instructive case in point. It is 
not just his unguarded language, but rather the very intention of 
his mysticism that is responsible for experiences which, despite his 
own protests, are located outside of the Christian revelation. Eck- 
hart himself tries to escape the inexorable logic of his position by 
differentiating between the God who operates in the universe and 
who constantly dissolves himself, on the one hand, and the Godhead, 
which is mere Being, on the other. But this device only shows that 
the experience he seeks is of the Neo-Platonic type. He wants to 
escape the disturbing strivings of transcendence and aims at the peace 
and harmony which is the fruit of ontological mysticism. The 
“mere being” into which, according to Eckhart, the soul returns in 
its contemplation is by no means the God of the Bible and of the 
Christian tradition. Rather it is the unchangeable ground of the 
universe. That “Godhead” is not capable of transforming this 
world, because in its mere being it does not act at all. Nor does 
the soul, which in mystical contemplation loses itself and is dis- 
solved in the Godhead, thereby gain true freedom. It only acquires 
impassibility; nothing in the world is able to affect it. Even that 
peace is obtained at a high price, however. For thus conceived the 
self can be free only inasmuch as it refrains from action, and it in- 
evitably loses its freedom at the moment it tries to work in this world. 
Tillich’s contention that true selfhood consists in “accepting accept- 
ance” would imply the same destruction of freedom. 

The non-Christian character of Eckhart’s mysticism manifests it- 
self everywhere in his genuine writings. Eckhart can state in defi- 
ance of all Christian doctrine that in the mystical experience not only 
is the Son born a second time in myself but rather God is God only 
in my contemplation (Justi autem in perpetuum vivent, Sap. 5: 16; 
Pfeiffer, LXV). Hence “the perfect union which Jesus had with 
the Father I am also able to acquire if only I put away my human 
nature,” that is, the differentiation of I and Thou (Moses orabat 
dominum, Exod. 32: 11; Pfeiffer, X). By such statements Eckhart 
far transcends the Augustinian idea that the imago of the Trinity 
is found in the human soul. He postulates a substantial oneness 
of the spark in the soul with the Godhead. 
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A study of Eckhart’s exegesis will confirm our interpretation. In 
his use of the Bible he moves away from the God who reveals him- 
self therein to the pre-conceived “mere being” of the Godhead. In 
the sermon on Heb. 11: 37 (Pfeiffer, LXXXII), he interprets the 
“sunt” of “in occisione gladii mortui sunt’ not as an auxiliary verb, 
but rather as meaning that those who have been killed as martyrs 
have thereby acquired pure being. Life is want; now they are with- 
out want and thus truly real. God alone can accomplish such a mir- 
acle, in which the opposites meet, and death and life are joined to- 
gether. Eckhart can therefore complain that good Christian people 
obstruct their perfection if and when “‘the desire of their souls clings 
too much to the image of the human life of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Christ must leave us so that we become capable of approaching God 
himself (Expedit vobis ut vadam, John 16: 7; Pfeiffer, LX XVI). 

In our considerations the figure of Eckhart looms so conspicuously 
because he has given expression to a type of piety which throughout 
the centuries has challenged the Churches and their theologians and 
claims to be true Christianity. Yet the basic elements of this mys- 
ticism, the belief in the uncreated nature of the soul, or the divine 
spark of the soul, the complexio oppositorum in the deity and hence 
the equivalence of good and evil, and finally the losing of one’s self 
in contemplation, are all features in which the historical revelation 
of the God of the Bible and the redemptive activity of Jesus Christ 
are disregarded. 

In my opinion modern Christian existentialism is but a modifica- 
tion of this cosmological mysticism. Members of this school claim 
that in the act of existential self-scrutiny God is discovered as address- 
ing himself directly to the individual, and also that the God who thus 
confronts man is recognized by means of the innate “Vorverstandnis” 
in man’s soul, that is, by the divine element of comprehension in man. 
Faith is therefore interpreted as “Selbstverstandnis,” the discovery 
and comprehension of the true self underlying the complexity of 
one’s actual life. Similarly, Marcel bases his belief in Christ upon 
the fact that the self is aware of his incarnation, that is, of the fact 
that the individual in his quest for reality is the actualization of God. 
The Neo-Platonic character of this type of mysticism is usually hid- 
den by the fact that for its description Christian terminology is used. 
It would seem, nevertheless, that the uplifting power which Bult- 
mann and others, for example, ascribe to the Gospel story while de- 
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nying its historicity, actually rests on the cosmological or ontological 
mysticism implied in their existential “‘Selbstverstandnis.”’ 


III. THEOLOGICAL AND GosPEL MysTICISM 


The majority of Christian mystics belong to our third or transcend- 
ent type of mysticism. Whereas in the older works on Christian mys- 
ticism, such as in Robert A. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics (3rd 
ed., 1879), the beginnings are usually seen in Origen and the Neo- 
Platonic schools, recent scholarship is accustomed to speak also of 
Johannine and Pauline mysticism. This widened horizon, however, 
raises an important question. Can it be said that John’s and Paul’s 
mysticism is essentially the same as that of Bonaventura or Theresa 
of Avila or Woolman? It would seem to me that a rather interesting 
difference is to be noted. For Paul and John, to use a modern 
phrase, it is the “historical Jesus’’ who forms the point of reference 
for their mystical experience; whereas for the great majority of medi- 
eval and recent Christian mystics it is rather the image of God or 
of Christ as formed by theology that starts the mystical experience. 
That is to say, the givenness of God is different in either case. With 
Paul and John it is the ministry of Jesus in its historical detail that 
reveals the transcendent God; with those mystics it is the synthetized 
picture of the nature or the character of Jesus, as derived from the 
records of his ministry. ‘This is more than a difference in theologi- 
cal methodology. 

The case is clearest in St. John’s Gospel. No matter what one 
thinks about the historical value of the Fourth Gospel, its author 
certainly believed that the events which he recorded had actually 
taken place in history. He gives us the clue to his faith by stating 
that the miracle stories contained in his book were “‘signs,’”’ and that 
he recorded them “that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you may have life in his name” (John 
20: 31). Thus the events narrated in the Gospel are considered as 
manifestations of the divine life of the Son in his incarnate state. As 
such they are signs both of the activity of the transcendent God who 
thus enters redemptively into this world, and also of the new life 
Jesus is to engender in the believer. Believers are united with Jesus 
like branches with the vine (John 15: 5). For this reason John points 
to the individual features in the events recorded as being indicative 
of that new life. 
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The Fourth Gospel thus tells the story of how the Spirit of Jesus 
incarnates himself in the believers. In the act of believing in Jesus, 
his divine life flows over into the believer; and John is certain that 
this experience is not confined to those who saw Jesus in the flesh. 
“Blessed are those, who have not seen and yet believe’ (John 20: 29). 

The Fourth Gospel differs from the Synoptic Gospels by the fact 
that it describes faith in terms of mysticism. In the first three Gos- 
pels the truth of the Christian message rests upon the trustworthiness 
of the witnesses who had seen and heard Jesus (Luke 1: 1-3) and, as 
Matthew particularly emphasizes, upon the fact that God’s words 
spoken to the prophets have come true in Jesus’ life. While these 
features are not entirely absent from John’s Gospel, its author is quite 
certain that apart from them the story has a self-evidencing power 
for those who believe in the Jesus described therein. John does not 
think of the emotional or moral appeal his portrait of Jesus makes 
upon the reader, however, but rather of the element of transcendence 
which is evident in everything the man Jesus does and says. The 
divine transcendence of Jesus would be imperceptible but for the 
fact that he dealt in a concrete way with other people. But notwith- 
standing the dramatic character, which John perhaps more than the 
other evangelists gives to the Gospel story, even the events of Jesus’ 
Passion are “‘signs.” ‘Their significance does not lie in the fact that 
they build up the coherent and consistent narrative of a human trag- 
edy, but, rather, wherever you touch this man Jesus, the divine spark 
flashes. ‘Thus it is not a mental picture of Jesus, be it the Christ of 
the Incarnation or of the Cross, that leads to the mystical experience, 
as is the case in the Christ mysticism of St. Bernard, St. Francis, Suso, 
or the Christian existentialists, but rather the Gospel portrait as dis- 
played in the whole Gospel story. ‘The transcendence lies in Jesus’ 
pure obedience to the Father and in his pure love for man. Hence, 
once the believer has grasped that transcendence, it becomes a divine 
life that flows into his own life, for Jesus’ love for man aims at en- 
abling us to love God as much as he did. 

Quite different is the mysticism we encounter in Paul’s letters. 
That Paul’s faith was mystical in character very few exegetes would 
deny today. But the masterful presentation of Paul’s mysticism 
which Albert Schweitzer has given us, seems by its novelty and in- 
genuity so to have fascinated modern interpreters as to stifle their 
critical faculty. For what other explanation could there be for the 
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fact that today it is almost held as a dogma that Paul had no interest 
in the Gospel story, and that his mysticism was based upon the myth 
of the heavenly redeemer, or of the coming of God’s kingdom? ‘The 
texts protest blatantly against such an interpretation. The Paul who 
refuses to treat the life of Jesus in a purely historical way and sees it 
in a spiritual light (II Cor. 5: 16) will nevertheless emphasize that he 
proclaims the man Jesus as the Lord (I Cor. 2: 2; 12: 3). Nowhere 
does he speak, as Bousset did, of a purely mythical Kyrios Christos. 
Believers are to have the mind the Son of God had in his earthly 
humiliation (Phil. 2: 8), as his body they continue his earthly min- 
istry (Rom. 12: 4—5; I Cor. 12), and accordingly Paul carries the 
marks of Jesus’ suffering in his body (II Cor. 4: 10; Gal. 6: 17). Sim- 
ilarly believers are crucified with Jesus (Rom. 6: 6; Gal. 2: 20) and 
buried with him (Rom. 6: 3-4), etc. 

The details of the life of Jesus to which Paul refers, include his 
birth from the family of David (Rom. 1: 3), his baptism (Rom. 6: 
3-4), the humility of his obedience to God (Phil. 2: 8), his last sup- 
per (I Cor. 11: 23-25), his suffering at the hands of the Jews (Rom. 
9: 3; 11: 11), his crucifixion (I Cor. 1: 23), and the Resurrection on 
the third day (I Cor. 15: 4-8). Though Paul does not mention all 
the details of the life of Jesus with which we are familiar from read- 
ing the Gospels, the use he makes of the above mentioned events 
shows clearly that for him these are not isolated happenings, or so 
many independent “‘symbols,”’ but rather that their significance lies 
in the fact that they are held together by and integrated as various 
aspects of the Gospel story. Like John, however, Paul uses the 
Gospel narrative in a mystical way. 

Yet Paul’s mysticism differs from that of the Fourth Evangelist in 
an instructive manner. Whereas the Beloved Disciple discerns the 
divine nature in that which the Saviour does for us, the man of Tar- 
sus experiences in the Gospel portrait of Jesus that which he does 
within us. Belief in Jesus, as John understands it, is being overawed 
by the greatness of Jesus. The faith of Paul is the individual reali- 
zation of the sovereign power which Jesus has as the Lord. Once 
one has been chosen by Jesus, it is of no avail trying to get rid of his 
dominion (Acts 9: 5; 22: 14). Thus the earthly life of the believer 
is “in Christ’’; it repeats in every respect the earthly ministry of Jesus 
until the Church has reached full spiritual maturity (Eph. 4: 13). 
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It should be noticed that the latter passage makes sense only when it 
refers to Jesus in his historical ministry. If Paul had thought of a 
mythical Christ, he could not well have spoken of growth in Christ, 
but rather would have pointed out to the initiates that they had al- 
ready their share in the fullness of Christ. Similarly the Davidic de- 
scent of Jesus (Rom. 1: 3), e.g., is referred to by Paul as essential for 
salvation, because in that fact lies the hope for the redemption of 
Israel (Rom. 9: 5). 


IV. CHRISTIAN MystTICISM 


It should be obvious that from the viewpoint of the Christian faith 
no experience can be considered as satisfactory which is not in full 
agreement with the Biblical revelation. If the texts have to be 
manipulated previously, when historical witnesses are interpreted as 
myths, or when the scholar decides beforehand how much of the text 
he is to regard as “eternal truth” and how much as “historically con- 
ditioned” and therefore valueless material, the experience he looks 
forward to will not be related to the God of our salvation but rather 
to the theologian’s own views of what salvation ought to be. Con- 
stitutive factors of the Biblical message are the personality of God, 
the historical character of his redemptive work, and the culmination 
of his salvation in Jesus of Nazareth. 

In one of his marvellous paintings in the Sistene Chapel, Michel- 
angelo has in a classical manner brought out the fundamental differ- 
ence between Neo-Platonic mysticism, where the self loses itself in 
the unlimited and incomprehensible life of the universe, on the one 
hand, and Christian mysticism, on the other. In one of the panels, 
the painter boldly depicts God as a powerful man, whose digit touches 
the digit of a slumbering Adam. In the contact God does not cease 
to be a person, nor has Adam to lose all his peculiarities and his con- 
creteness in order to become a true self. It is rather by the slight 
touch that Adam receives the gift of divine life in addition to what 
he is already and thus becomes properly speaking a self. Where a 
personal relationship exists, contact on an extremely small surface is 
sufficient for the flow of the divine life toward the creature. We 
recognize a person by the personal way he deals with us and we do 
not need to know him in every detail. 

The historical character of God’s saving work is lost sight of where 
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the Jesus of the Gospels is interpreted as the ideal pattern of what 
goes on in every man’s life or as the moral example of right conduct. 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Luther learned from Paul that it is only in 
the continuation of the incarnate life of the Son, that is, in the 
Church as his Body, that the historical character of God’s saving 
work can be experienced. Consequently their mysticism differs from 
that of Tauler, Suso, and the Theologia Germanica. Those mystics, 
while not despising the Church, nevertheless appreciated it only as 
the place where experienced guides for mystical experience might 
be found, not as the object of that experience. 

Finally, it is only in the Jesus of the Gospels that the experience 
of God is in full accord with his saving will. This does not mean 
that a Christ-mysticism which concentrates upon the incarnation, 
the suffering of Jesus or his resurrection, is worthless. But unless 
it is clearly related to the whole Gospel picture of Jesus there is 
danger lest what we experience is the sublimity of our imagination 
rather than the God-man, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Faithful allegiance to the Gospels will also prevent us from look- 
ing out for a mystical experience of God in which we lose sight of 
this world. The mystery of God, which is revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ, shows us a God who does not divest himself of his divinity by 
entering into this world and human life. He is neither an abstract 
value nor an abstract purpose which would be most clearly recog- 
nized by subtracting from it all its implementations. Rather the 
redemptive love of God manifests itself in the fact that he unites 
himself with the life of his creatures and takes upon himself their 
plight. Unlike the pagan deities, the God of the Bible grows in 
stature the more intimately he joins his creatures. As we see in 
Jesus Christ, this is the case because he is not an energy to which 
the universe is an obstacle, but rather a person who in freedom de- 
termines himself in handling the things of this world. The mystical 
experience which is based upon belief in the God of the Bible does 
not deify the believer, let alone bring his “hidden divinity” to the 
light. But it makes him, nevertheless, aware of the indestructible 
contact which he has with the personal God. He has become a free 
man who not only participates in God’s redemptive work, but he 
also receives sufficient strength to defy all the evil forces of this world. 





THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Rosert C. JoHNSON 


\ \ J HEN Lessing insisted that “contingent historical truths 
can never become proof of necessary truths of reason,” 
he focused attention on a problem with which systematic 

Christian thought has never been able to deal quite satisfactorily in 

modern times, the problem of the place and function of concrete his- 

torical fact in the Christian faith. ‘The recent Christian domestica- 
tion of existentialist thought, including the current Kierkegaard cult, 
has greatly agitated this problem through the explicit or implicit 
worship of immediacy as a basic category, and through Kierkegaard’s 
unceasing insistence that eternal blessedness cannot rest upon an 
uncertainty. Consequently today, strange as it may seem, leading 
Protestant theologians are somewhat at a loss to know just what to 
do with Jesus (the historical fact of Christianity) as they attempt to 
develop Christian thought systematically. ‘““There is an inner con- 
tradiction,” insisted T. H. Greene, “in that conception of faith which 
makes its object that historical work of a man of which our knowl- 
edge depends on evidence of uncertain origin and value.” A sharp 
awareness of this alleged contradiction has led many contemporary 

Christian writers to launch out on various devious paths in an at- 

tempt to relocate the foundation of Christian faith, to remove it from 

its traditional mooring on a “contingent” historical fact. This is a 

new turn—or perhaps more accurately, a new twist to an old turn— 

in Christian thought, and one which calls for close scrutiny and 
much more cautious and thorough criticism than it has thus far 
received. 


I. THE BACKDROP OF THE PROBLEM 


What has brought Christian thinkers to this impasse, where to all 
intents and purposes they are embarrassed by the presence of Jesus 
in Christianity? The roots of the current form of the dilemma lie 
in the “discovery of Jesus” in the theology of the late nineteenth and 
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early twentieth centuries. ‘Thinking under the pressure of a feeling 
of compulsion to bring Christianity into conformity with the rational- 
ism of the post-Enlightenment period, theologians suddenly sensed 
the possibility of a way out in a “return to Jesus.” The “offense” 
of Christianity was at this time not in Jesus but in “the Christ,” not 
in the “fact’’ but in the traditional interpretation of that fact, in 
Christology. It was felt that if one could get behind the interpreta- 
tion and separate the “Christ of faith” from the “historical Jesus,” 
and then devote Christian effort and passion to the task of seeking 
this Jesus—and surely there could be no more worthy pilgrimage for 
Christians than a return to Jesus—the baffling mysteries of the theo- 
logical subtleties of the various Christologies might be dissolved (at 
least they could be ignored), and Christianity not only would have a 
“factual” but also a “reasonable” and “respectable” foundation. 

This was the birth of what we know as the modern Jesus of history 
movement. ‘‘Almost every month sees an addition to the number 
of ‘Lives of Christ,’ ’’ wrote Fiske and Easton in the introduction to 
their life of Christ. ‘The cry of the time was for the concrete, the 
empirical, the rational or the reasonable. Christianity responded by 
offering the “‘simple Jesus,” a “‘pioneer,” “leader,” “hero,” and ‘‘ex- 
ample,”” uncorrupted by the paradoxical contradictions of the Chris- 
tologies of the primitive Church. There were some who viewed the 
movement with suspicion and some who refused to participate, but 
the balance of creative thought was thrown into the effort and the 
Jesus of history movement became the determinative factor in half 
acentury of Christian theological thought and writing. 

Today this movement is dead. A “‘life of Jesus” is now an anach- 
ronism. And not only is the movement dead, but in somewhat char- 
acteristic fashion the pendulum of theology has tended to make a 
complete arc and come to rest on the other extreme. Now we are 
variously told that “‘it is not in the least needful for salvation to know 
Christ according to the flesh’ (Santayana); * that “the foundation of 
Christian belief is not the historical Jesus, an unknown historical per- 
sonality” (Tillich); * that such meager information about him as can 
be culled proves to be “unilluminating” (Knox); * and that he is not 
only one who is “historically so difficult to get information about,” 
but one who, when such information is gleaned, is found to be “a 


1 George Santayana, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels (New York, 1946), p. 6. 
Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York, 1936), p. 264. 
8 John Knox, Christ the Lord (Chicago, 1945), p. 22. 
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little commonplace alongside more than one other founder of a re. 
ligion and even alongside many later representatives of his own ‘re- 
ligion’ ” (Barth).* 

It would appear that the consuming interest in Jesus of the first 
part of the century has transformed itself in these latter times into its 
opposite, into a positive disinterest in Jesus, or even in some quarters 
into a kind of subtle prejudice against Jesus. ‘This is, to say the least, 
a rather curious and startling turn to find theological thought taking 
in the inner precincts of the Christian Church. 


II. CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


We should be cautious in considering this problem not to overlook 
the fact that any sympathetic understanding of the dilemma demands 
a recognition of several major factors which have contributed to its 
evolution, though there is not space here to do more than mention 
them. 

One of the two most pertinent and embracing of these factors has 
been the general trend of theological thought which has variously 
been called neo-orthodoxy, the theology of crisis, the dialectical the- 
ology, and neo-Protestantism. For a movement which has been 
sharply conscious of the reality of human sin and of man’s existential 
predicament as one which demands divine intervention or “‘salvation 
from above,” the human Jesus alone, viewed as leader or pioneer or 
ideal, has been totally inadequate. Here a “Christ,” the intervention 
of God in history and in human life, is needed and demanded. 
Grace and not inspiration, power and not example, a Saviour and 
not an ideal, are man’s needs once the Christian doctrine of sin has 
been taken seriously. This has led this strain of thought to a total 
abandonment of the Jesus of history movement in a quest for “the 
Christ of our salvation.” 

The other major factor contributing to the rise of the present situ- 
ation has been the acceptance of Biblical criticism, together with its 
many negative results and the uneasy consciousness, even in its more 
conservative periods and forms, that it is always potentially radical. 
Oddly enough, it was criticism itself which destroyed the very thing 
which it was developed to realize, as on historical grounds alone the 
discovery of a historical Jesus or a Jesus behind the Gospels proved 
to be an impossibility. ‘This has been followed by the movement 


4 Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God (Edinburgh, 1936), p. 188. 
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generally known as Form Criticism (Formgeschichte), which is ac- 
tively disinterested in Jesus in its acceptance of the limiting defini- 
tion of the total task of criticism as being that of discovery, analysis, 
and demythologization of the Kerygma of the early Church. So we 
find Bultmann, in introducing his work on Jesus, confessing that “‘no 
attempt is here made to render Jesus as a historical phenomenon.” ® 

A further factor has been the almost universal reaction within 
western Christendom against the exclusive claims of the epistemol- 
ogy of empiricism which flowed from the Enlightenment. ‘The Je- 
sus of history movement was guided by the covert, and often overt, 
assumption that such knowledge as is accessible to man must be 
reached by empirical means and by empirical means alone, an as- 
sumption which dropped this movement into the ditch of historicism. 
The rediscovery of revelation, with its reaction against empiricism 
as the epistemological system, made it possible for theology to climb 
out of this ditch and move its concern beyond the “merely historical,” 
and thus the way was opened for a new consideration and re-evalua- 
tion of Christology. 

Finally, there has been a rediscovery of history, in the broad sense, 
and of the revelatory significance of history within Christianity. 
This has led to a fresh consideration of the nature of the historical 
and of historical knowledge, so that a totally different conception of 
the place of the historical in Christian theology—including the his- 
torical Jesus—has become possible. 

It is crucial that we recognize that these contributing factors fit 
together into a constellation which has no parallel through the cen- 
turies of Christian thought. It is only under this recognition that 
we may understand why the question of the place of Jesus in Chris- 
tianity is being asked today in a way in which it has never before been 
asked in Christian history. In this sense it is a unique question 
which is demanding a unique answer. 


Ill. ‘THE “SoLUTION”’’ OF A THEOLOGIAN 


The most serious attempts which are being made to deal with this 
problem under an awareness of these facets of the present theological 
climate would seem to follow one of two broad lines of thought. 
The first of these, which is symbolized by Barth, Bultmann, and Til- 
lich, dismisses “‘Jesus’’ (the concrete historical personality) almost 


5 Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus and the Word (Edinburgh, 1936), p. 188. 
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entirely by lifting Christian theology from its foundation on the 
Christian “fact,” and then makes a mighty effort to reorient it 
on another foundation. ‘Tillich’s philosophical-theological develop- 
ment of this position is particularly fascinating and revealing, and 
both because of his rapidly growing influence in American theo- 
logical thought, and because no detailed criticism of his thinking at 
this point has as yet been published in this country, it needs to be 
examined closely. 

The radical results of the Biblical criticism of Strauss, Schweitzer, 
and Bultmann forced Tillich to confront his massive and resolutely 
open mind with the question, ““What fate would the Christian faith 
suffer if skepticism as to the existence of the man Jesus, the carpenter 
of Nazareth, should prevail, or if higher criticism should so alter the 
picture of this historical figure that it became entirely incompatible 
with the Christ of Christian tradition?” He begins his journey 
through the maze of thorns which this question cultivates by seizing 
upon a point which Kierkegaard developed and used constantly. In 
his violent reaction against Hegel’s easy identification of the Idea and 
reality in history, Kierkegaard noted that all history, since it is con- 
cerned with the past, is doomed to achieve at best only proximate 
knowledge. He then insisted that “an approximation, when viewed 
as a basis for an eternal happiness, is wholly inadequate, since the 
incommensurability makes a result impossible.” ‘This led Kierke- 
gaard to insist almost fanatically upon an absolute dichotomy of the 
subjective and the objective in Christianity, and to identify Christian 
faith unqualifiedly with “subjective inwardness.” ‘“The point lies,” 
he reiterated, “‘in the subjectivity and in the subjective development 
of the subjectivity.” 

Tillich follows this ground-level Kierkegaardian analysis in insist- 
ing upon a clear methodological differentiation between fact and in- 
terpretation as the two distinct and separate elements of history. He 
then, in Christianity as an historical religion, identifies fact with “Je- 
sus” and interpretation with “the Christ,” and locates the foundation 
of Christian thought and devotion upon the latter. The Christian 
fact is not formally dismissed. Interpretation must be interpreta- 
tion of some actual fact else it is not valid interpretation but illusion. 
Yet, functionally speaking, “the Christ” (the interpretation) becomes 
the foundation of Christian thought and devotion. 

“Christianity applies the title Christ to the man Jesus,” Tillich 
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says.© It does this not through “the sight of the eyes,” but under 
revelation. Jesus said to Peter following the confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, in a verse which Tillich quotes frequently, ‘Flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven.” Re- 
vealed ‘believing interpretation,” “Thou art the Christ,’’ becomes 
the foundation and the locus of all theological thought and all Chris- 
tian worship. Thus “Jesus” is in Tillich’s systematic thought merely 
“the fact” (and in lectures he frequently adds, “whatever that fact 
may be’’) the sheer existence of which validates the interpretation. 
Consequently he uses the name “Jesus” so seldom in lectures and 
systematic writings that it startles us when it does appear. The index 
to the 300 page first volume of Systematic Theology contains three 
references to “Jesus.” It is no longer the historical manifestation 
but the “Biblical picture of the Christ’’ which is the basis of all. Je- 
sus plays no functional part whatsoever in the belief of the believer 
or the faith of the faithful. Accordingly, since the “‘sheer existence” 
of Jesus cannot be disproven (as criticism never will arrive at more 
than a proximate knowledge of the existence of Jesus, so it never will 
arrive at more than a proximate knowledge of the non-existence of 
Jesus), the shifting sands of historical relativism have been left be- 
hind. The problem is solved and the tension vanishes. 

This solution is obviously alluring because of the neat way in 
which it turns aside all of the troublesome questions which the di- 
lemma has created. ‘To insist, as Tillich does, that the “concrete 
side’ (sic, italics mine) of final revelation appears “in the picture 
of Jesus as the Christ,’ and to claim not for Jesus but for this pic- 
ture “unconditional and universal validity” * leaves us with no com- 
pulsion whatsoever to go behind the “picture.”” The problem of 
historical cause and effect and the threat of skepticism are dismissed. 
The whole question of the risk involved in an assumption of the 
reliability of the Bible need not even be raised. ‘The Bible may be 
assumed without question to be completely reliable in its entirety 
as “interpreted history.’”” ‘The nervousness of several generations 
of theologians, who awoke each morning wondering what criticism 
had done to their position since yesterday, has here been vanquished 
completely. 


6 Paul Tillich, “Systematic Theology,” a preliminary draft for the private use of students, 
Part Three, “Existence and the Christ,” p. 13. This draft is the basis of Vol. II of Systematic 
Theology which is to be published soon. Italics mine. 

7 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I (Chicago, 1951), p. 151. 
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The allure of the solution should not, however, divert us from 
questioning seriously the means by which it has been reached. Does 
not any Christian theology (particularly one in which the word “con- 
crete’ is to be used) demand, notwithstanding all of the problems 
and pitfalls uncovered in modern times; the open recognition that 
the “concrete side” of the Christian revelation is and has always been 
the “Word made flesh,” an historical object with corporeality—resur- 
rected, and not the subjective “picture” of this reality? It is one 
thing to insist that soteriology has priority over Christology if Chris- 
tianity is understood existentially. It is quite another thing to pro- 
ceed thereby virtually to dismiss Christology. At this point a large 
question mark needs to be placed over Tillich’s system, as, indeed, 
has been done recently from several directions, from Germany (Sieg- 
fried), England (Emmet), and America (Ferré), in the volume The 
Theology of Paul Tillich (edited by Kegley and Bretall, Macmillan, 
1952). 

Without in any way mitigating the debt which we all owe to Til- 
lich, it would seem that it is not at all out of order to ask at this point 
two questions. One, is this shift of ultimate interest and concern 
from the “Word made flesh” to the “‘picture’’ of the Word made flesh 
not in reality a curious modern form of ‘“‘neo-Biblicism” from one 
who has given a good part of his life to fighting Biblicism, as the “pic- 
ture” is placed between man and his Incarnate Christ? The other 
is, do we not have here a new twist to the ancient docetic heresy? 
Cullmann says of original Docetism, “The offense of the ‘once for 
all,’ that in a fact which is open to ordinary historical confirmation 
is to be seen the center of all that occurs, is here completely removed; 
thereby is removed the very thing that constitutes the essence of the 
Primitive Christian proclamation. For this reason the battle against 
Docetism was for Primitive Christianity the great life-and-death issue. 
Docetism had attacked the very foundation with which the entire 
Christian revelation stands or falls.’”’* It is difficult to see how Til- 
lich’s thought can avoid this suspicion just on the basis of the way 
in which he puts the question. “I raised,” he says, “and attempted 
to answer the question, how the Christian doctrine might be under- 
stood if the non-existence of the historical Jesus should become his- 
torically probable. Even today, I maintain the radicalism of this 
question over against compromises.”’* Christianity has always been 


8 Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 128. 
9 Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York, 1936), pp. 33-34. 
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held to be the victory of history over ideas, not of ideas over history. 
It would appear that Tillich is prepared to surrender this victory. 


IV. THe “SoLuTion” or A New TESTAMENT CRITIC 


The other broad line of thought in dealing with this problem is 
symbolized by Professor John Knox, who has grappled with the ques- 
tion through three of his books and is now formulating material for 
a possible fourth.” Here, rather than dismissing Jesus, the base of 
Christianity is broadened about him so that as (or if) historical as- 
surance crumbles the building will not come tumbling down. 

In the first of these three works, confronted with the fading human- 
ity of Jesus, Knox was driven under the radical openness and honesty 
of his critical mind to the unavoidable conclusion that a biography 
of Jesus has become an impossible dream. ‘Then, as through the 
pages of this book he steps out of the atmosphere of the liberal his- 
torical Jesus school, he poses for himself the question, ‘Inasmuch as 
a life of Jesus is not accessible, upon what may theology be reori- 
ented?” In his second work, having given up all hope of an “his- 
torical experience” of Jesus, he seeks for a new foundation, and finds 
it in the experience of those who experienced him, in “what he ac- 
tually meant to the few who knew him.” This and not “the facts 
about his life’ is “the clue to understanding the whole historical 
significance of Jesus.” ** His most recent work on this problem is 
an attempt to enlarge this foundation through a systematic develop- 
ment of the category of “event.” Here the “fact” is woven with 
the other facets of the event, as in the “circle” of this event are in- 
cluded not only the man Jesus, his teaching, crucifixion, and resur- 
rection, but also the response to him and the creation of the Church. 
Thus we are offered a solid, empirical, historical foundation for 
Christianity. Jesus is still present as “the center of the event,” but 
the building of faith no longer must rest on the contingency of his- 
torical knowledge. ‘Through the continuing existence of the Church 
-the recurring witness, the accessible experience of those who ex- 
perienced—the continuity threatened by historical relativism is se- 
cured and the tension of the problem vanishes. 

The question which must be asked here is, “Is the basic structure 
of this ‘event’ acceptable, the structure upon which the whole solu- 


0 John Knox, The Man Christ Jesus (Chicago, 1942), Christ the Lord (Chicago, 1945), On 
the Meaning of Christ (New York, 1947). 
11 John Knox, Christ the Lord (Chicago, 1945), p. 22. 
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tion rests?” The elements are offered as parts of a circle, with each 
segment having existence and reality in its own right. Speaking in 
the same symbolic manner, must we not rather, in the nature of the 
matter, place them atop one another, with “Jesus’”—the incarnate, 
concrete, historical reality—at the base? ‘Then if the base crumbles 
or collapses, all crumbles and collapses. What meaning can the 
response to Jesus or the empirical reality of the Church have so long 
as we have a fundamental uncertainty as to who (if anyone) called 
forth this response, and a fear as to whether the man whose existence 
gave birth to the Church ever really lived asa man? What has been 
gained by shifting Christian belief from the Word made flesh to 
“memory” and “experience” of the Word made flesh, as long as we 
wonder if the Word was made flesh and if so what form it took? 

There is an invaluable contribution in this creative and unique 
development of the problem by Knox, in the reminder that the es. 
sential meaning of Christianity is grasped only through dynamic 
interpretation and is found in “God reconciling’; but it has always 
been “God . . . in Christ reconciling,” and it would seem that the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that to shift the foundation of our 
thought and belief wholly to the truth grasped in the verb, in the 
word “reconciling” (again, virtually to dismiss Christology), would 
be to lose the traditional fundamental reality of Christian faith, the 
Word made flesh. 

It should be noted that the solutions advanced by Tillich and 
Knox have one thing in common. Fach asks us to shift the founda- 
tion of Christian thought from Jesus, the Word made flesh, to some- 
thing other than the Word made flesh, the “‘picture”’ or the “event.” 
The truth of the matter is that we are being asked to live on what 
Forsyth called “sympathetic faith,” asked, rather than placing our 
faith in Jesus Christ, to place our faith in the faith of the early Chris- 
tians in Jesus Christ or Jesus as the Christ. If we do this we do 
bridge the “‘foul wide ditch’”’ (Lessing), and avoid the seemingly im- 
possible obligation of going behind the witness. It is, however, 
impossible to avoid this suspicion: that to give up the “meeting,” 
“face to face’’ kind of personal faith which Christians always have 
believed themselves to have had would be to surrender to a kind 
of historical skepticism to which Christianity cannot surrender and 
remain in any true and meaningful sense what it has always been, 
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an historical religion rooted and grounded in Jesus Christ, the Word 
made flesh. 

A third way of dealing with the question should perhaps at least 
be mentioned. Here the Jesus of history is placed in dichotomous 
opposition to the “Christ of faith,” either with no recognition of the 
tension involved, or under a consciousness of the tension but with 
no serious attempt to solve the problem or resolve the conflict. ‘The 
former would appear to be the way followed by a great many of us 
who make no real attempt to bring our Biblical criticism and our 
theology together in the week by week preaching of the parish min- 
istry. The latter would seem to be symbolized in the lengthy and 
valuable but inconclusive discussion of the problem by Brunner in 
The Mediator. 

Can Christianity settle down with any one of these three current 
techniques of resolving this conflict? If it cannot—and the one thing 
which would appear to me to be obvious is that it cannot, on this 
side of an acceptance of a radical alteration of the traditional nature 
and mood of its faith—then another way out must be sought. 


V. TowarpD A REORIENTATION 


Beyond this brief critical survey of attempts which have been made 
to resolve this contemporary dilemma, can any lines be drawn which 
will suggest if not a neat “solution” of the problem at least a possible 
experiential resolution of the present tension of the conflict? I 
would like to offer three such suggestions. 

First, in any acceptable resolution of this conflict we must be cer- 
tain at the outset that the problem has been rescued from the clutches 
of any remnants of historicism (historismus)—the assumption which 
has been allowed to become a methodological approach to life, that 
only history and the empirical historical method can uncover the 
answer to the riddle of existence. Among others, Richard Kroner 
(“History and Historicism’’) and R. G. Collingwood (The Idea of 
History) have conclusively accomplished this for us, the first by point- 
ing up the inadequacy and fragmentariness of its conclusions, and 
the second by exposing the limitations and impossibilities implied 
in its presuppositions. This liberation from historicism destroys 
once for all the fateful tyranny of fact under which positivistic his- 
tory, including positivistic Biblical criticism, has been demanding 
in modern times that we live and move and have our being. It is 
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only when the arrogant and unwarranted assumptions of this method 
have been forsaken that the door may be opened to another authority 
to replace the assumed authority of “‘sheer”’ or “‘bare’’ fact. 

A second suggestion would bring into question the rigidity of the 
currently assumed separation of fact and interpretation in history, 
It is undeniably true that there is no such thing as purely factual 
history, that in one way or another all historical knowledge is “‘inter- 
preted fact.” Can we, however, leap from this observation to the 
conclusion woven of the fabric of idealism that interpretation is 
merely or necessarily imposed upon fact? Is there not a definite 
and inescapable, though admittedly a limited sense in which every 
historical statement, and thus every theological-historical affirma- 
tion, is dependent upon the self-interpretation of fact or the self- 
interpreting nature of the fact interpreted? 

To employ this observation on the outer fringe of the problem 
under discussion, the statement “Jesus was a Palestinian man” is an 
acceptable and accepted historical statement. Yet we all are aware 
of that artistic tendency which pictures him with extremely feminine 
features. ‘This clearly falsifies history by contradicting the self-inter- 
preting nature of the fact. Further, throughout the centuries artists 
have employed the license of artistic freedom in depicting him as 
Chinese, Negro, or Indian (yellow, black, or red). As a symbolic 
expression of the conviction of the universality of the Christian rev- 
elation this is no doubt beyond criticism, and no one would think 
of quibbling about it; but as history it is clearly not historical, and 
taken historically it falsifies history because it ignores and contradicts 
the self-interpreting nature of the fact. The point becomes crucial 
when we approach the cross. “That Jesus died is a part of the Chris- 
tian fact. Is the enlargement of this to the statement “he suffered 
and died” to be regarded as merely the imposition of an interpreta- 
tion upon the fact, or as a part of the self-interpreting nature of the 
fact? Whenever the former way has been taken it has inevitably 
thrown into question the redemptive significance which Christians 
find in the cross, and has led to a form of Docetism. 

Every school of history recognizes and abides by this obvious if 
inarticulated basic methodology, without which there could be no 
history in the original meaning of the word. What justification 
could there possibly be for ignoring it in a Christian approach to 
the historical in Christianity? It is a keen sense of the necessity for 
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this which leads the historian Butterfield to insist that aside from any 
claims of historicism, theology, if it is Christian theology, will always 
be precariously rooted whenever it is not “rooted in earthiness,” in 
a “vivid apprehension of material things.” ** Only thus may Chris- 
tianity be in any true sense rooted in history, and only rooted in his- 
tory can it remain authentically an historical religion. 

If this be true it dictates the conclusion that the fact and inter- 
pretation of Christianity, Jesus and the Christ, are wedded in a defi- 
nite and inescapable way, not only formally but essentially, and not 
merely originally but continually. It is only by holding to this that 
we can prevent Christianity’s Christ from dissolving into an abstract 
principle, which would still be an abstract principle even though it 
be “applied to Jesus” (Tillich). 

This leads us to the basic question, the question of the Christo- 
logical locus of authority in Christianity. The Jesus of history move- 
ment located authority in the historical fact. In reaction against the 
presuppositions which this movement adopted Kierkegaard shifted 
authority to the subjective inwardness of the believer. ‘Tillich, in 
general following Kierkegaard at this point, locates authority in the 
“believing interpretation.” Broadly speaking this shift is representa- 


tive of the preponderance of contemporary theological writing wher- 
ever it has felt the effect of existentialism; it tends to hold authority 
purely a matter of “faith to faith.” The “fact” is presupposed; but 
it ceases to be decisive in any continuing, definitive, or functional 


sense. 
As a third avenue of approach to the problem I would like to sug- 
gest quite simply that the Christological locus of authority is neither 
in “Jesus,” through empirical historical knowledge or observation, 
nor in “the Christ,” abstracted or separated from “‘Jesus,” but is in 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate-resurrected living Lord of the Church. 


VI. Nor “Jesus” or “THE CurRistT”’ BUT JESUS CHRIST 


Following the development of thought explored above, what we 
must first ask is what is involved when Christians speak as Christians 
of the self-interpreting nature of the Christian fact. And in reply 
we must note before all else that a confession of faith is necessarily 
involved, the confession that the area of revelation has been entered, 
that an “I-Thou encounter” has taken place. We must seriously 


12 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (New York, 1950), p. 128. 
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come to terms at this point with Kierkegaard’s constant cry that “no 
direct or immediate transition to Christianity exists.” It is to say 
without qualification that no solution or resolution of this conflict 
can be acceptable which is not grounded in the authority of revela- 
tion, the revelation of encounter. 

Now, with whom does this encounter of Christian faith take place? 
This is the crucial question. Is it not necessary, by the very nature 
of Christianity as an historical religion, that “Jesus’’ be present in 
some way in the encounter of Christian faith? If Christianity is 
“nailed to the paradox”’ (Kierkegaard), is it not nailed in fact as well 
as in form? Can Christianity accept (and still be Christianity) any 
suggestion that following the crucifixion Jesus Christ ceased to be 
Jesus Christ—and became “‘the Christ’’? 

The answer which the early Christians gave to this question is ob- 
vious. Otherwise what does it mean when in Acts 7: 55 it says that 
Stephen in his vision “saw Jesus’? What does it mean when Paul, 
inquiring as to the origin and content of his transforming experience 
of the Damascus road, receives the answer (in spite of his having been 
“born out of due time’), “I am Jesus’? Why does the name “‘Jesus” 
appear more than a thousand times in the New Testament when 
every document was written after his death? Why did the earliest 
Christian confessions say, as Cullmann recently has reminded us,” 
not ‘“‘Jesus was Lord,” “Jesus Christ was Lord,” or “Jesus Christ was 
Son of God,” but “Jesus is Lord,” “Jesus Christ is Lord,’ “Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God’? Add to this the witness to the “crude 
reality” of the resurrection, and the significance which the ascension 
has been felt to have, and the evidence is even more overwhelming. 
Titles have varied and been used interchangeably. He has been 
called “Christ,” “Lord,” and “Saviour”; but it has invariably been 
“Christ Jesus” or “Jesus Christ,” “Lord Jesus,’ or “Saviour Jesus.” 
Unless we are to dismiss all of this as unenlightened primitive super- 
stition or illusion, the conclusion is forced upon us that from its 
earliest beginnings the Church has somehow had a deep unmistakable 
sense that in some way or other “‘Jesus’’ plays an essential, continuing, 
functional part in Christian faith, that since the Word did become 
flesh the Christological locus of Christian authority is neither in “Je- 
sus” nor in “the Christ” but is in Jesus Christ. 

It is quite true that what this suggests is almost foreign to much 


13 Oscar Cullmann, The Earliest Christian Confessions (London, 1949). 
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leading systematic theological thought today, the suggestion that the 
encounter of Christian faith is encounter with Jesus Christ, the Word 
made flesh, crucified yet resurrected. It is not, however, in any way 
foreign to our tradition. Christendom from early times has been 
stubbornly trinitarian, and in our western tradition the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit (testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum), 
which has been held as the basis of Christian authority, has always 
been that of the Spirit of the Father and the Son, “‘proceeding from’”’ 
the Father and the Son. The Church has never from its beginning 
in New Testament times to the present consciously tolerated any 
gnostic or docetic trend which explicitly or implicitly suggested that 
this “Son”’ was in any sense “disembodied Spirit.” As H. Wheeler 
Robinson has succinctly stated, ““The fact that Jesus dwelt for a time 
on earth and the faith that his personality continues to exist in the 
realm of things spiritual cannot be ignored.” ™ 

To ask beyond this how it is possible that Christian experience can 
be encounter not with “the Christ” but with Jesus Christ moves us 
into precisely the same area which the Apostle undertook to explore 
in I Corinthians 15 (“How are the dead raised?” “With what kind 
of body?’’), and it may be that his “Behold, I show you a mystery” is 
the final answer for the mind. However, avoiding the perennial 
temptation to turn the matter into a metaphysical puzzle, we should 
notice two things: on the one hand, the Apostle refuses to be satis- 
fied with a theory of immortality, and clings doggedly to belief in 
resurrection of the body; and on the other hand, he in no way en- 
dangers the nature of the incarnation as incarnation, and avoids any 
sort of mythological denial of reality as we experience it through his 
pointed insistence that “there are celestial bodies and terrestrial 
bodies.”” ‘These are the boundaries which are essential. One clearly 
differentiates Christianity from any purely spiritualistic idealism, 
while the other guards against any type of materialistic magic which 
suggests theophany or denies the realities of human experience. 

The boundaries are crucial and indispensable. However, the con- 
viction persists that within these boundaries we must positively af- 
firm with Forsyth: 


“It is the real Christ, the historic and crucified person that enters, 
super-historic and timeless, and by his triumphant redemption makes 
our eternal life. It is the same Lord who came to a head on the con- 


14H. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation (New York, 1942), p. 201. 
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quering Cross. It is no docetic, ideal Christ. That is a great point. 
The Christ is Jesus.”’ *° 


It should be emphasized that this is obviously no “solution” for the 
isolated problem of historical relativism as such, and it is no answer 
to the question of the historian qua historian. A great deal of con- 
fusion is wrought when we are hazy or/and presumptuous at this 
point, and we should be clear about it. If this is, however, the ex- 
perience of the believing Christian as he participates in Christianity 
as an historical religion, then how can any unanswered questions 
have ultimate (more than academic) significance? 

A passage from Barth’s earlier writing expresses this faith in the 


fullness of its gripping reality: 


“Faith is more than the knowledge that enables us to make re- 
sponse. Faith is the reference of all our living, thinking, willing, 
and feeling to the existence of Jesus Christ as the one ground upon 
which we stand, the one stay upon which we hang, the one food by 
which we are nourished. In the midst of the flux and conflict of 
human hope and despair, human comradeship and loneliness, faith 
is the ultimate repose, certainty, serenity, and hope which is true 
and enduring because it is not grounded upon any state, knowledge 
or action of our own, but upon the existence of Jesus Christ. Faith 
is our participation in the humanity, in the flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and thus in the eternal Word of God who has in Christ Jesus 
made flesh and blood his own, and exalted them to the right hand of 
God. Faith means life on the basis of that exchange and therefore 
on the basis of the justification and sanctification which man has re- 
ceived in Jesus Christ.”’ *° 
Is not this for the Christian a sufficient Christian answer, by the testi- 
monium Spiritus Sancti internum of “Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, and today, and forever,” to the question of the place and part 
of Jesus in his faith? 


15 P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments (London, 1947), p. 264. 
16 Karl Barth, “Revelation,” Revelation, edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin (New 


York, 1937), p. 59. 
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A BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL 
APPRAISAL OF THEORIES 
OF THE ATONEMENT 
By F. W. DILuistone 


bated as the doctrine of the atonement. It is not that there has 
been any serious question about the Person of the Redeemer or 
about the fact of Redemption. ‘That “Christ died for our sins,” that 
the Son of God “for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven,” that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners’— 
these affirmations have received ready and glad assent from a great 
company of Christian people in successive generations. But when 
the questions are pressed: How did he save sinners? How was his 
death related to human sin? How could a single event in history af- 
fect the universal life of mankind? How can men secure the benefits 
of this once-for-all redemption?—it is then that conflicting voices are 
heard and controversy often waxes warm. In attempting to grapple 
with these questions Christian thinkers have propounded numerous 
theories which in turn have been countered or modified until it has 
often seemed that there was no way through the confusion which had 
been erected around the central affirmation of the Christian faith. 
How does the situation stand today? First of all, it must be said 
that an old distinction constantly made between “‘objective’’ and 
“subjective” theories of the atonement must now be abandoned. No 
“objective” action or happening can possess any significance or im- 
portance if it is entirely independent of “subjective” apprehension: 
no “subjective” change of the kind described in theories of the atone- 
ment is independent of some “objective” complex of events. It is 
true that some theories will tend to give greater emphasis to the 
once-for-all event in history, others to the continuing influence of 
that event in human life, but in every interpretation there must be 
some kind of “‘objective-subjective” combination, and no rigid dis- 
tinction between the two aspects can any longer be maintained. 


[ post-Reformation theology few subjects have been as hotly de- 
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In the second place, there seems to be a general willingness today 
to allow that no single interpretation of the atoning work of Christ 
is to be found either in the New Testament or within what may be 
regarded as the widely accepted orthodoxy of the Church. For a 
long time efforts were made to construct a single theory out of the 
various key-passages of the New Testament by focussing attention 
either upon a particular preposition or upon a particular Old Testa- 
ment pattern of activity. This was followed by a swing to the other 
extreme and an insistence in some quarters that no kind of unity of 
approach could be discovered in the New Testament at all—that each 
writer had his own theory, and that he expressed it in his own indi- 
vidual way. 

At the present time, following upon the renewed interest in the 
central kerygma of the New Testament, there is a marked readiness 
to recognize the underlying unity of the New Testament without 
pressing this to mean uniformity of terminology or even of thought- 
forms. ‘That “Christ died for our sins’ is an essential part of the 
kerygma as it is set forth in I Corinthians 15. But any expansion of 
this phrase by way of exegesis or of application will, we suggest, be 
governed by the general patterns of thought which were represented 
in the ancient world and which, as a matter of fact, still exist in the 
world around us today. It is the purpose of this article to examine 
these patterns of thought and to see how they have affected atonement 
theories in different periods of the Church’s history. 
























I 


It has come to be widely recognized that the Old Testament con- 
tains not one main thought-pattern but two. Sometimes these have 
been designated the prophetic and the priestly, but I should prefer 
to call them the prophetic and the legalistic. ‘They are not in direct 
antithesis to one another. Indeed they tend often to shade off into 
one another. Nevertheless the patterns can be readily distinguished. 
The prophetic emphasizes the direct activity of the living God, in 
speaking to individuals, in acting dramatically within human affairs, 
in making covenants, in doing new things. The legalistic does not 
minimize the direct activity of God but sees it expressed within an 
ordered framework—a framework of directly imposed laws which de- 
termine both the natural order of the universe and the moral order 
of social life. It is true that in theory He who establishes is also free 
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to change, but in practice it comes about that those who emphasize 
the orderliness of the Divine activity tend to lay more and more em- 
phasis upon the unchangeable character of the laws which govern the 
relationships between God and men. 

I do not think it is possible to read the Bible without seeing this 
constant interaction between two types of testimony—the prophetic 
testimony to the God who speaks and acts in new and revolutionary 
ways and the legalistic testimony to the God who himself works ac- 
cording to a revealed pattern and requires from men obedience to 
his laws. Moreover I do not think that we can ever reach a place 
where we can say that one was wholly right and the other wholly 
wrong. ‘The relationship between these two forms of testimony 
seems to be that of mutual implication rather than of final contra- 
diction—though it is open to anyone to say which form of testimony 
he regards as of higher importance at any particular period of time. 

From the Bible, then, we derive in the main two patterns of 
thought operating within the relatively limited context of the cul- 
tural framework of the Jewish people. But there is already evident 
in the Bible an awareness of two other patterns of thought—what I 
would call the imperialistic and the metaphysical—which later came 
to receive definitive expression in the cultures of Rome and Greece, 
respectively. Of these the imperialistic emphasizes the idea of a 
world-wide dominion, organized on the basis of universal laws of 
justice and equity and administered by a closely interlocking hier- 
archy of delegated agents. ‘The laws, it is believed, belong to the 
very constitution of things (they are not as in Judaism the direct 
commands of the Deity) and are of a universal reference (not, as often 
in Judaism, confined to God’s own chosen people). Examples of 
this general conception are to be found in the ancient civilizations 
of Babylon and Egypt and their indirect influence may be seen in 
certain parts of the Bible. But the idea reached perhaps its most 
powerful expression in the establishment of the Roman Empire and 
it was from this source that its influence came chiefly to be felt within 
later Christian theology. 

What I have called the metaphysical emphasizes rather the idea of 
a universe which is not just a chaos of unrelated elements but which 
has a discernible pattern and an intelligible meaning. This meaning 
is not given once-for-all through some direct divine disclosure but 
has to be progressively apprehended through the labors of successive 
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generations of earnest seekers. Nature, man, and the divine are re- 
garded as inter-penetrating existences, and man is called to search 
unceasingly for the truth of his own being through relating himself 
on the one side to the physical, on the other side to the metaphysical. 
Examples of this general conception are to be found in the ancient 
civilization of Egypt whose wisdom literature has a number of af- 
finities with the wisdom writings of the Old Testament. But the 
idea reached its fullest expression in the brilliant philosophies of 
ancient Greece, and it was from this source that this stream of thought 
flowed on into Christian theology. 

My general thesis can now be stated. It is that Christian thought 
received two original patterns of thought from the Biblical testimony, 
two from its early contacts with the cultures of Greece and Rome. 
Not that it is possible to divide any one of these off into an isolated 
compartment—human cultural development rarely, if ever, operates 
in isolation though it may at any time emphasize one side of things 
almost to the exclusion of the rest. If this thesis is true, it means 
that a great doctrine such as the doctrine of the atonement tends to 
be expressed now with greater dependence upon one pattern, now 
with greater emphasis on another, and it is this which we actually 
see happening within the history of the Christian Church. 


II 


First of all let us consider the theory of the atonement which 
Bishop Gustaf Aulén (Christus Victor) has called the “classic” but 
which I think might better be called the “‘prophetic.’’ It seems to 
me scarcely open to question that this is the leading conception 
(though not, I am convinced, the only one) to be found in the New 
Testament. Old Testament scholars have made us familiar with 
the prophetic emphasis upon the redemption of Israel from Egypt 
and upon the record of the mighty acts of God by which he had 
delivered his people out of the hands of their adversaries. More- 
over, it was an integral part of the testimony of the prophets that 
he who had redeemed Israel in times past would bring about a new 
redemption, would establish a new covenant, would vindicate his 
righteousness by a new victory over all the forces of evil, would bring 
his people anew into the ways of pleasantness and peace. And it is 
the witness of the New Testament that God has actually done this 
through the great double-sided event of Calvary and the Resurrec- 
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tion. He has visited and redeemed his people. He has delivered 
them out of the hands of their enemies. He has made a new cove- 
nant through the blood of his dear Son. He has shown forth openly 
on the stage of history that the decisive victory has been won over 
sin and death and the powers of darkness. To men living in an 
apocalyptic age, to a band of persecuted and despised followers of 
the Messiah, this was the message that really mattered. In a similar 
way it was this message that really mattered to the harassed Christians 
in Gaul to whom Irenaeus wrote, to the seemingly crazy followers of 
a German monk who were daring to challenge the might of Rome, 
to infant Christian churches in the mission fields of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, to the churches of the last thirty years who 
have had to live under the fearful conditions of a totalitarian regime. 
This is the interpretation of the Cross and Resurrection which really 
makes sense and which comes home with power and meaning to those 
who have few human resources but whose reliance is upon the mighty 
acts of God alone. 

This is the pattern of thought which has seemed meaningful again 
to a generation steeped in the language of the battlefield and human 
conflict, of D-day and V-day, of threatening powers and wondrous 
liberations. Strangely enough it is the Swedish school of theology, 
Aulén and Nygren in particular, who have had recourse to this pat- 
tern of thought more than to any other in working out their doctrine 
of atonement. It would seem that although they have been spared 
the agony of open warfare in their own land, they have witnessed it 
all around them, and have perhaps felt threatened by it all the time. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that they have performed an invaluable 
service to the Church in recalling us to the importance of this pattern 
of interpretation and to its exceedingly prominent place in the Bibli- 
cal testimony. 

Let us next consider what has come to be called the legal or penal 
or substitutionary or juridical interpretation. Here, it seems to me, 
a good deal of confusion has been caused by the fact that sometimes 
in history the attempt has been made to interpret the atonement in 
terms of universal law, sometimes in terms of direct, imposed law. 
If the interpreter moves within the Roman, imperialistic outlook, 
he tends to think of laws which are inherent in the very constitution 
of the universe, laws which are true everywhere and for all peoples, 
laws which cannot ever be infringed with impunity seeing that they 
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are swift and inexorable in their reaction to any attempted inter- 
ference with their operation. If on the other hand, he moves within 
the context of Jewish law or Muslim law, or the law of a freely organ- 
ized society, then he tends to think of commands which have a much 
more personal reference attached to them—they have been set up by 
a recognized authority for the due ordering of the social activities 
of a particular group. ‘They normally include a system of rewards 
for due observance, of penalties for disobedience and transgression. 
Now it is true that universal law has been regarded as operating 
within the lives of all smaller societies and often a smaller group, 
such as the Jews, has come to regard its own particular system of 
laws as having a universal reference. For this reason there was 
bound to be some overlapping. Nevertheless it is possible to hold 
to our general distinction and to approach the atonement either in 
terms of universal, natural law or in terms of direct, imposed law. 
Let us see how each of these approaches has been made in history. 
First in terms of universal law. In his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans in the Moffatt Series, C. H. Dodd has an interesting 
discussion of the passages where Paul makes use of the phrase “the 
Wrath.” This phrase, he says, does not describe a direct attitude of 
God to man but rather ‘“‘an inevitable process of cause and effect” 
whereby the infringement of universal moral laws automatically leads 
to disaster. “The term occurs in the opening chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans where Paul is seeking to establish the universal re- 
sponsibility of sinful man, but I am not aware that the apostle applies 
the work of Christ in his Cross directly to the universal infringement 
of this natural law. We have to wait until the great Roman lawyers 
begin to interpret the meaning of Christ’s work to find a sustained 
attempt to see it in terms of the outworking of universal justice. 
Tertullian initiates the process. Augustine continues it. Finally 
in Anselm’s works we meet the most famous of all attempts to answer 
the questions: Why was there a God-man?_ Why did he have to die? 
—by appealing to principles of justice that would be regarded by all 
right-thinking men as essential for the establishment of a universal 
moral order. It is Anselm’s fundamental conviction that it is un- 
thinkable that the Divine Overlord would allow anything in his uni- 
verse to remain in a permanent state of disorder. Any examination 
of the writings of poets, philosophers, jurists, from roughly the time 
of Anselm on through the next five or six centuries reveals how 
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deeply they were concerned about this question of order. Europe 
had been passing through its dark age with pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed constantly rife. Men of vision and of balanced judgment 
longed for the establishment of a more settled framework within 
which constructive enterprises might be carried forward. ‘The ideal 
they imagined was an ideal of order. So for Anselm nothing could 
be left disordered (tnordinatum) in God’s universe. If men had re- 
fused to pay God his due, if they had violated the very structure of 
the moral order within which they dwelt, then God must act to re- 
store this order in some way. It was Anselm’s genius to work out 
an elaborate argument, which he felt would convince all reasonable 
men, that in order to restore the integrity of the Divine universe 
there had to be a god-man and this god-man had to be rewarded for 
his noble submission to death—an act in no way required of him 
and by which therefore he won merit for the benefit of all mankind. 

Anselm’s doctrine has had an enormous influence, especially within 
the theological system of the Roman Church. It still largely governs 
the thought of that communion today. Within Reformed circles it 
has also had considerable influence, but as we shall see in a moment 
the framework of Reformed thought on the subject is really different 
from that of the medieval and Tridentine Church. It is significant 
for example that James Denney, one of the most acute of all modern 
Reformed theologians, although first giving much weight to the An- 
selmic argument, came later in life to see its weaknesses and wrote 
in his Cunningham Lectures one of the most damaging criticisms of 
the Anselmic theory which have appeared. ‘There is a place for this 
appeal to the principles of universal justice, but it has to be handled 
with the utmost care lest it become rigid and mechanical in its con- 
ception. I know of no important treatment of atonement doctrine 
in recent times outside the Roman Church which commits itself un- 
reservedly to the Anselmic pattern of thought. 


III 


What now can be said of the approach in terms of a more personal, 
directly-given law? Certainly there are passages in the New Testa- 
ment where this pattern forms the framework of the interpretation 
of the work of Christ. No Jew could forget the central place which 
the Law of God given at Sinai held in the history and culture of his 
people. Whether he was seeking zealously to keep the Law or 
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whether he was seeking some way out from under the rigor of its 
demands, he could hardly doubt that there was a Law bearing a 
direct divine authority and that it was necessary for him in one way 
or another to come to terms with it. We know that so far as Paul 
himself was concerned his own record had been one of zeal for the 
law and yet ultimate failure to keep the law. He had no doubt that 
his failure, which must be interpreted as disobedience, deserved the 
direct condemnation of God. He stood guilty before God and no 
human agency could help him. Yet God, in his great mercy, had 
come forth to meet him. In Christ, God had taken up man’s guilt 
into the orbit of His own life and in the Cross had inflicted judgment 
upon human sin and thereby had annulled it. Man was acquitted, 
justified, reconciled freely by God’s grace. All that remained for 
him to do was to accept this new status by faith and to enjoy his 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This general conception of Paul’s, which is echoed in many parts 
of the New Testament, was all too soon overshadowed by the more 
impersonal theories of Roman law or by the more philosophical ideas 
of Greek natural theology. It was not until the time of the Refor- 
mation that it broke forth into fresh life and vigor in the writings of 
Luther and Calvin. Luther, as we have already seen, re-captured 
the idea of the great victory of the ages whereby Christ redeemed 
man from his bondage to all those powers who were hostile to him. 
But he also re-captured the conception that God in Christ actually 
bore the pain and the suffering which were due to be inflicted upon 
man for his transgression of the divine law. Luther proclaimed this 
vividly but not too formally. Calvin, on the other hand, took it and 
made it his all-controlling idea and thereby exercised a deep influence 
upon Reformed interpretation over the next four hundred years. 

Calvin had been trained as a lawyer and he found the whole con- 
ception of law, directly given and administered by God, exceedingly 
congenial. He dwelt much upon the law given through Moses and 
saw man’s guilt primarily in terms of his disobedience to this law. 
Because of this disobedience, God is angry with him and hostile to 
him. Unless God can be appeased, man’s cause is hopeless. But a 
righteous person appeared, one on whom was inflicted the punish- 
ment which belonged to us. He it was who acted as our substitute, 
suffering for us the penalty, condemnation, curse, and torments 
which apart from him we must have suffered. Faith then, in Cal- 
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vin’s fine words, apprehends an absolution in the condemnation of 
Christ and a benediction in his curse. 

This is the merest sketch of Calvin’s doctrine, but it is enough per- 
haps to bring out the points of difference from that of Anselm. 
Whereas Anselm bases his teaching upon principles of universal 
justice and upon the seemingly inexorable conclusions of rational 
argument, Calvin bases his upon the testimony of the Scriptures and 
upon the humble acceptance by faith of what has been divinely re- 
vealed. Calvin’s framework has worked its way into the very warp 
and woof of Reformed theology, and whatever significant differences 
there may have been in points of detail we see it forming the back- 
ground of the thought of Grotius, Dale, Denney, and Brunner, to 
name but a few. The most ambitious attempt in our day to re- 
instate the doctrine in substantially its original form is that of 
Brunner in The Mediator. In this book we find a full acceptance 
of the absolute sovereignty of God and a marked emphasis upon 
the inexcusable guilt of sinful man. Further, there is the insistence 
that the Wrath of God is a fearful reality, that the law of penalty is 
inviolable. “‘If the wrath of God is a misunderstanding,” says Brun- 
ner, “the atonement is merely a subjective process: it simply means 
the clearing up of a misunderstanding.” Yet finally there is a whole- 
hearted proclamation of the love of God in Christ. Through him 
God has made the necessary sacrifice, borne the necessary burden, 
and through him we find forgiveness and reconciliation. Thus it is 
primarily in terms of divinely-given, directly-imposed law that the 
traditional Calvinistic interpretation of the atonement is made. 


IV 


There is one other approach to the doctrine which we have not yet 
considered. In the earlier part of this article we drew attention to a 
pattern of thought which we designated the metaphysical and which 
gains its most brilliant expression in the culture of ancient Greece. 
This pattern was taken up into Christian theology and became the 
principal medium of interpretation employed by the Eastern Fathers. 
With the closing of the Academy, its influence declined but it 
emerged again at the time of the re-discovery of Greek literature 
and art in the Middle Ages, and we can instance many modern ex- 
amples of men who have sought to interpret the meaning of the 
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Cross and Resurrection by the help of the general pattern of thought 
derived from the philosophical tradition within human enquiry. 

Are there any evidences in the New Testament itself of an ap. 
proach to the subject along these lines? By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could the New Testament be called a philosophical treatise, 
and yet there are at least four remarkable passages in which an out- 
line sketch of a philosophy of man’s historical existence is presented. 
These are Romans 5: 12-6: 23, I Corinthians 15: 12-58, Philippians 
2: 5-11 and Hebrews 2: 5-18. Here we see mankind identified with 
Adam in his sin and subsequent subjection to mortality and corrup- 
tion. Pride, disobedience, degradation, death, is a sequence which 
must in some way be reversed if man is to have any hope of salvation. 
But it is the supreme witness of the Gospel that the process has been 
reversed in Christ Jesus, the Second Adam, who poured himself out 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross. Hav- 
ing willingly descended to the depths of identification with the sons 
of men, he has now been exalted to the place of highest honor and 
lives as the representative of the new humanity within the eternal 
life of God himself. Sin’s stranglehold has been broken through the 
perfect obedience of Christ, death’s stranglehold has been broken 
through the great reversal of the resurrection. ‘Thus the way is clear 
for man to regain his true status as a son of the living God. 

This doctrine, which might be called the doctrine of the great re- 
capitulation, is determinative in the thought of Irenaeus and Athana- 
sius and indeed in the general outlook of the Eastern Fathers. Those 
who stand in the more philosophical tradition are deeply aware of 
the manifold forms of evil which are manifest in the world—ig- 
norance, ugliness, suffering, estrangement, disharmony, corruption. 
How are these to be integrated into any comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the cosmic process? Only, it is affirmed by the Christian 
philosopher, by appealing to the Cross and Resurrection which, by 
halting and even reversing the outworking of the forces of evil, bring 
final meaning to the universe and a decisive justification of God's 
dealings with mankind. 

Probably the most notable modern attempt to use this framework 
of thought for the construction of a theory of atonement is that of 
L. §. Thornton whose major treatise, bearing the title The Form of 
the Servant, is still in process of production (cf. ‘THEOLoGy Topay, 
July, 1952, pp. 248 ff.). Thornton dwells much upon the writings 
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of Irenaeus and makes extended use of such categories as recapitula- 
tion, repetition, and restoration in expressing his thought. His con- 
stant appeal is to the Scriptures themselves, and yet it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the fundamental cast of his thought 
is set in forms derived from Greek organic conceptions. Opinions 
will differ as to how far Thornton has succeeded in retaining the 
central prophetic witness of the Bible, but there can be little doubt 
that he has succeeded in constructing a theory of atonement which is 
closely related to the organic philosophies current in the scientific 
world of our own time. 

It is possible that the second volume of Tillich’s Systematic The- 
ology will provide another notable attempt to relate the Christian 
kerygma to modern philosophical thought-patterns. Already in a 
published article, Tillich has sought to show how the Christian mes- 
sage of reconciliation brings the answer to the phenomenon of brok- 
enness and estrangement which is so clearly manifest in human life 
and which is the concern of certain leading philosophical systems at 
the present time. How exactly he will develop this theme in a wider 
context remains to be seen. But it seems almost certain that his pat- 
terns of thought will be such as have been employed in the great 
philosophical tradition though it is clear that he will allow a far more 
significant place to the dialectical principle than is to be found, for 
example, in Father Thornton’s writings. 


We have sought to survey some of the leading patterns of thought 
within which Christian teachers have moved as they have attempted 
to interpret the meaning of the central facts of the Christian faith. 
No single interpretation is adequate or final. Few interpretations 
are devoid of some fresh insight or value. By viewing the Cross from 
different angles, by expressing what they have seen in terms of the 
categories of their own particular culture, by exposing themselves to 
the enlargement or correction which comes from another angle of 
vision, men in successive generations have moved forward in the un- 
ending task of seeking to comprehend with all the saints the multi- 
dimensioned love of God which has been manifested in the Cross and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord. 








A PROBLEM FOR LITURGICAL AND 
ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 


By RocGer HazEeLTon 






ways of worship constitute a barrier to Christian unity at least 

as stubborn as those caused by theological dissension. In fact, 
divergences in worship may be tougher and more embarrassing, as 
they often seem to accentuate theological disagreements in addition 
to raising plenty of problems of their own. In his address at Lund 
last summer, Oliver Tompkins returned to this familiar point. He 
said: 


[' has long been a commonplace in ecumenical circles that our 











We are liable to suspicions and misunderstandings [at the level 
of worship] which, at the heart of our movement, we have largely 
overcome in the field of theological discussion. ‘The lack of a com- 
mon language in our devotional traditions and the way in which the- 
ological differences are more keenly felt when they are prayed are 
formidable difficulties. 

The reason for this state of things is almost insolently obvious. In 
Tompkins’ words, when we are dealing with questions of what we do 
in worship, “we are engaging with one another at a deeper level of 
commitment than is usually reached by discussion.’”” ‘The ecumeni- 
cal movement has been more successful in attaining something like a 
common mind and will than in discovering a common heart. That 
is the sober and disturbing truth. Although a real consensus has 
been steadily growing at the levels of doctrine and polity, it has 
lagged behind at the plane of worship. Here, at the place which 
ought to be “the heart of our movement,” we have had to be content 
with briefly sampling each other’s liturgical experiences, while ex- 
plaining our differences as charitably as we could. 

But the differences remain. Moreover, in the light of the partial 
consensus already reached they appear archaic, indefensible, and sin- 
ful. The volume of studies in preparation for Lund, Ways of Wor- 
ship, like the draft report on worship released at Lund, gives evidence 
of both the liturgical divisiveness that separates the member-Churches 
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of the World Council and their uneasy conscience at perpetuating 
this divisiveness. 


I 


One wonders, though, whether the usual reading of the liturgical 
lag is altogether fair or just. Do we, as Tompkins says, actually 
“pray our theological differences”? Does the worship of God in 
Christ simply underscore and freeze our prior commitments rather 
than merging and releasing them? Is worship then an exhibition of 
Christian intransigence, a monument to our inflexibility and a threat 
to the growing sense of unity in the Church? 

I think not, and would propose another reading of the situation as 
being far more adequate. May it not mean that we have all along 
been moving in toward the center, that what confronts us in worship 
is not so much a final obstacle to ecumenicity as the only real founda- 
tion for it, and that when we have begun to probe and lay open the 
actual heart of worship we may find our hardest problems becoming 
instead our most rewarding opportunities? The so-called theologi- 
cal consensus in the ecumenical movement, which is after all largely 
a matter of coming together, getting acquainted, and having to listen 
to each other, remains precarious as long as the issues embedded in 
the heart of worship are politely brushed aside or postponed to a 
later meeting. 

The problem encountered in worship is just the problem of the 
ecumenical movement as a whole—affirming our unity in Christ while 
perpetuating disunity in the Church. Granted that worship poses 
the problem in its most chronic and indeed unbearable form; yet 
worship never demonstrates Christian diversity without showing 
forth at the same time and place Christian unity as well. Hence 
liturgical differences cannot be regarded as merely residual for they 
are utterly central. In meeting and dealing with them we approach 
what is really ‘‘the heart of our movement” and enter into a realm 
of decisive ecumenical potentialities. 

The theological commission on ways of worship, reporting in 1950, 
rightly stated the matter: 


Yet essential unity can only be attained if the worshipping together 
is not allowed to be a devotional escape from doctrinal difficulties. 
.. . In worship the existential attitude comes to the fore: worship 
is the living form of faith. . . . The theological study of liturgy is 
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not a matter of purely practical, still less of purely historical interest. 
It is a penetrating into the heart of theology." 

A few years ago some of us believed that if we could only reach a 
theological consensus on the nature of the Church our differences in 
worship might, at least in principle, be overcome. More recently 
the view has been gaining ground that a truer grasp of the eschato- 
logical perspective might help to resolve these tensions. I submit, 
however, that what is needed more than principles or perspective is 
just a clearer, more concrete focus of our ecumenical loyalty, which 
can only be found in the common devotion of the Church to its Lord. 
A right and shared understanding of Jesus Christ as Lord of both the 
Church and human history, discovered on the spot where worship 
puts us, is foundational to all other matters of ecumenical concern. 

We are ready for the task. Quite significantly, according to the 
draft report of the commission on worship at Lund, the point of con- 
tact between the risen, reigning Lord and the Church which adores 
and serves him in the world is precisely “the point at which our deep- 
est difference emerges.” ‘The accent here is on the depth as well as 
the difference. It is also borne out by the message from the confer- 
ence to the Churches. At all events the ecumenical conversation has 
turned a sharp and critical corner. ‘The era of “mere comparative 
ecclesiology” is definitely past. It must be superseded by a searching 
common inquiry at the place where it hurts most. It is not foolish 
to believe that if this point is honestly faced and humbly explored it 
may turn out to be the place of our deepest unity also. 

What has been said at Lund emphasizes the present need for a 
revival in sacramental theology, which has not been in particularly 
robust health of late. More especially it means a renewal of sacra- 
mental Christology centered in what is done in the Eucharist. ‘Two 
problems which were laid on the table at Lund seem immediately 
serviceable for this purpose: the presence of Jesus Christ in the 
eucharistic rite and the relation which the rite bears to Christ’s own 
sacrifice. ‘The following comments on these issues are intended not 
as novel solutions but as contributions to a conversation that is al- 
ready well begun. 

II 


The term ‘Real Presence’ has been claimed by the majority of 
participants in the ecumenical discussion for interpreting and justi- 


1 Ways of Worship (Harper, 1951), pp. 23-24. 
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fying what they do in their several modes of worship. It is especially 
valued in those Churches where a liturgical reformation seems to be 
in progress. Its use signifies a decided reaction against the rather 
widespread error of opposing the spiritual to the material which 
characterized both liberals and evangelicals of an older generation. 
One often finds it in treatments of word and sacrament alike. When 
it is mentioned, there is little disposition to counter with charges of 
“magic” or ‘“‘mysticism.” Evidently Bishop Stahlin speaks for a 
much wider sector of contemporary Christendom than his own high- 
churchly Lutheranism when he says that “the Real Presence of 
Christ is the foundation of all liturgy.” * Parallel statements may 
be cited from Orthodox, Anglican, Reformed, Quaker, and other 
sources. 

Yet it would be quite fatuous to suppose that this general agree- 
ment to use the same term, which was already in evidence at Edin- 
burgh in 1937, means anything like a genuinely ecumenical compre- 
hension of its significance. ‘There are still available, and to some 
extent operative, the diversified historical interpretations of the 
eucharistic presence which Norman Pittenger has summarized in 
a recent helpful volume. As he rightly says, the whole question 
is that of where and how Christ is present.® 

At the same time we should not press too hard for too precise an 
answer, as that might only break apart our present discussion into 
fragmentary re-assertions of established opinions. We must remem- 
ber that the gap between transubstantiationism and receptionism, for 
example, is not so great as some stand-pat defenders on either side 
would have us think. If Christian worship teaches anything, it is 
that divergent meanings can and should be discovered in a single 
unitive action without for a moment threatening its efficacy or 
validity. What matters most is that the nature of the eucharistic 
service should be grasped and affirmed in frankly theological terms. 
Is it not good Protestant as well as Catholic doctrine that no action 
should be performed in the Church unless its meaning is expounded 
and understood? 

One great divide in the doctrine of the Real Presence which cuts 
through many confessional and theological lines is between a sym- 


2 Ibid., p. 29. 

3 The Christian Sacrifice (Oxford, 1951), p. 145. 

+“What is often taken to be confessional loyalty,” writes Father Georges Florovsky in Inter- 
communion (Harper, 1952), p. 203, “may prove to be inadequate phrasing of a commonly 
accepted truth.” 
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bolic and an instrumental view of sacramental action. I know of 
nothing more useful on this point that Canon Quick’s The Gospel 
of Divine Action (Dutton, 1933), which makes clear both the dis- 
tinctive and the complementary character of these views. When 
we begin by thinking of the Eucharist as the sign par excellence of 
God’s continuing grace toward us, we take a line which ultimately 
leaves the sacrament far behind and brings us to some sort of gnostic 
immediacy. Then the God whom the sacrament symbolizes is cer- 
tainly not the God who is incarnate in Jesus Christ. But if we start 
by stressing the instrumental efficacy of the Eucharist, as God’s own 
means of imparting himself to us, we soon forget the truth that he 
is not bound by the sacraments and tend to confine his grace unduly. 
Then God ceases to be for us the Father of our Lord whose love is 
universal and infinite. Solely as symbol, the sacrament becomes a 
self-effacing springboard into what is rightly called “spiritualizing”’; 
as instrument alone, it becomes a self-authenticating and self-perpetu- 
ating means of manipulating or at least regulating the divine grace. 

The way out of this difficulty is to acknowledge that the particular 
sacramental act through which God’s grace is given and received is 
itself symbolic of the unfailing action of his love, and likewise that 
the truest symbol of that love is necessarily a particular action car- 
ried on by faithful men and women. The symbol is altogether in- 
strumental to God and the instrument is intrinsically symbolic of 
him. 

In this more generous context, our belief in the Real Presence may 
be greatly clarified and strengthened. Both devotional sentimen- 
talism and supernaturalistic materialism are discouraged. Inter- 
minable skirmishes into the borderland of eucharistic metaphysics 
lose much of their relevance, if not their fascination, for Christian 
theologians. What matters is that in the service of communion 
Christ imparts himself to us “in, with, and under’’ the consecrated 
elements, so that event and meaning, instrument and sign, doing and 
knowing become one. In the words of an Anglican writer, who pre- 
fers the term activity to presence, “‘the type participates in the reality 
of its antitype and possesses its power.” ° 

A second cleavage in our Churches, largely dependent on the first, 
is that caused by the medieval localization of the Real Presence in the 


5G. W. H. Lampe, in Ways of Worship. p. 199. 
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sacramental elements themselves. It is high time we realized that it 
is no longer necessary to get bogged down in the disputes which 
stemmed straight from the realist-nominalist controversy in the Mid- 
dle Ages—quarrels which, as Dom Gregory Dix observes, “were little 
concerned with eucharistic doctrine as such, but only with the eu- 
charist as furnishing illustrations for purely philosophical theories.” ° 
Add to this the judgment of Archbishop Brilioth, who has rightly 
noted the confining and materializing effect of the entire emphasis: 
“By making the localized presence in the elements the center of the 
theology of the eucharist, it [the Church] tied down future thought 
and controversy to a wrong statement of the problem.” * This theo- 
logical tradition fettered Luther and estranged Calvin in such a way 
that Protestant sacramental thinking has been impoverished and crip- 
pled ever since. 

What, then, is a right statement of the problem? Our need is 
plainly for a maximal and not a minimal expression of our common 
belief touching the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. A minimal 
expression, engineering to facilitate agreement, would very likely 
prove liturgically barren, since it could not possibly voice the full 
theme of eucharistic worship, and moreover it would represent from 
the theological viewpoint a mere stratagem, which left the real job 
still before us. In the realm of liturgical theology, mere agreement 
cannot be the goal, as it has often seemed to be in ecumenical dis- 
cussion; there must be an authentic approfondissement which re- 
bukes theological ingenuity and puts a premium on Christian charity. 

The present activity of the Lord throughout the eucharistic serv- 
ice, as “one thing working in another thing” to use von Hiigel’s 
phrase, is what most needs to be affirmed. Of course the status of 
the corporeal elements is involved and cannot be sidestepped, but 
our main purpose must be to establish a truly ecumenical climate 
in which this problem may be seen afresh. To all of us, “Real Pres- 
ence” means that God in Christ is really and especially active, using 
bread and wine as well as other tokens of his self-disclosing and self- 
imparting grace. And for this purpose, perhaps the language of the 
Reformed tradition is most serviceable, since it cannot be suspected 
of harboring any “‘localizing”’ taint: 


6 The Shape of the Liturgy (Dacre Press, 1945), p. 249. St. Thomas Aquinas, here as al- 
ways, is the great exception to the rule. 
7Yngve Brilioth, Eucharistic Faith and Practice (London, S. P. C. K., 1930), p. 87. 
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The Lord himself holds the true service with his Church. . . . It 
is the Lord’s will to come to his Church. . . . There he stands before 
her as her Lord . . . thereby she becomes what she otherwise would 
not be, the congregation of servants called by God and so serving him. 
It is this fact alone which gives reality to the divine service of the 


Church.® 


















Ill 


Ultimately, however, the problem of the eucharistic presence does 
not stand alone but is bound up closely with that of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. He who is our host at the sacrament is also our food. We 
have too often tried to describe the Real Presence as an implicate of 
the incarnation, while ignoring the fact that it is a consequence of the 
atonement. But now, thanks mainly to the prodding of Biblical 
theology, we have an opportunity to do justice to this central doctrine 
of the sacramental sacrifice. We can therefore regard the Real Pres- 
ence in a thoroughly Christological light and within its native nexus 
of Scriptural themes and images. 

At Lund the problem was put in the following way: 











Some of us believe that in the Holy Eucharist where they enter into 
communion with the crucified and risen Lord, they only offer a sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving and obedient service. Others would 
like to insist, however, that in the Holy Eucharist the Lord Jesus 
Christ as our great High Priest unites the oblation of his body, the 
Church, with his own sacrifice and so takes up her own adoration into 
the sanctus of the company of heaven.° 


Notice that the statement further specifies the point of “deepest dif- 
ference” referred to above, which arises as we try to describe how our 
worship on earth is related to the eternal intercession of Jesus Christ 
in heaven. Here there is little, if any, divergence on the belief that 
Christ’s own priesthood is enduring and heavenly in character, nor 
is there basic disagreement regarding the sacrificial nature of the 
Eucharist itself. The real question is whether there can be said to 
be an organic and dynamic connection between the two. 

The line of thought most fruitful in answering this question was 
laid down fifteen years ago at Edinburgh, notably by Bishop F. C. N. 
Hicks. There it was suggested that the Church, by offering herself, 
is offering the body of Christ. One cannot receive the sacrifice of 
Christ, said Bishop Hicks, without participating in it by offering one- 




















8 Julius Schweizer, in Ways of Worship, pp. 125-126. 
9 Draft report, Chapter IV on “Worship.” 
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self. But since our service is still far from perfect, “we can only offer 
it in union with the whole Body of which he is the Head. So we 
offer ourselves in him, for his merits, and him for ourselves.” *° 

This interpretation is supported by a careful re-reading of the Let- 
ter to the Hebrews in the context of present ecumenical discussion. 
True, the writer’s stress is primarily Christological rather than nar- 
rowly sacerdotal; yet the sacrificial theme is so pronounced that only 
a very prejudiced reader could possibly miss its bearing upon the 
whole of Christian life, including worship. And although the pur- 
pose of the letter does not seem to be the setting forth of a sacramental 
theology as such, the designation of Christ as our High Priest can 
scarcely be taken out of all reference to what goes on in his name 
within the Church. Contrary to the customary Calvinistic view, 
Christ’s heavenly sacrifice does not justify the abandonment of sacri- 
ficial worship here below—at any rate, certainly not in the light of 
this particular letter. Rather its whole bent is toward the belief that 
the Lord unites his worshipers to himself, so that his offering becomes 
theirs, their offering becomes his, and both are lifted to the Father. 

This letter, taken together with the relevant passages in the 
Pauline and Johannine writings, provides firm and ample Biblical 
grounding for the unity of Christ and the Church. While this unity 
is not achieved by the Eucharist alone it is clearly focussed and in- 
tensified in it. “The Body of Christ is neither a vivid metaphor nor 
a mystical hyperbole, but the plain statement of a realized Christian 
truth. In St. Augustine’s eloquent and eager words, 


“The city of the redeemed itself, the congregation and society of 
the saints, is offered as a universal sacrifice to God by the High Priest, 
who offered even himself in suffering for us in the form of a servant, 
that we might be the Body of so great a Head. . . . This is the sacri- 
fice of Christians, ‘the many one Body in Christ.’ Which thing the 
Church also celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, familiar to the 
faithful, in which it is shown to her that in this thing which she offers 
she herself also is offered to God.”’ * 


Now all this points emphatically to a “high” view of the Church, 
and there are some who will reject it on these grounds alone. This 
view, however, has been steadily emerging as a genuine consensus in 
recent ecumenical discussion, so that one might say the sacrificial 


10 Ways of Worship, pp. 207-208; reprinted from the Edinburgh volume, The Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order (SCM Press, 1938). 
11 On the City of God, X, 6. 
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union of the Church with Christ is actually implied in what has come 































to be the ecumenical definition of the Church. The Body of Christ, c 
the Body of the whole Christ (Origen), totus Christus (Augustine and d 
others)—either these express a sacramental, sacrificial truth or else 5 
they are semantically sterile phrases. In the ecumenical movement t 
we have been painfully learning a language which to some of us seems t 
new, although it is really very old. ‘The question posed by the Eu- 

charist is whether this language, identifying the Church with the very th 
body of Christ, is honest and serious. ‘Iwo things at least appear p 
plain: the sacrificial unity of the Church with Christ is certainly im- C 
plied in the doctrine of the Church which is being developed in the al 
ecumenical movement; and it is no less implied, indeed it is mani- pl 
fest, in an unprejudiced view of the Eucharist when this action is ch 
allowed to speak for itself. th 
IV tr) 

of 

Yet of course there are other reasons for objecting to the point of rel 
view sketched here. One concerns the matter of the unrepeatability Le 
of Christ’s own sacrifice, as ‘“‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, mi 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” The other the 
has to do with the eschatological dimension of the Eucharist, as the the 
showing-forth ‘‘of the Lord’s death till he comes.” of 
The Lund material makes much of the notion of “re-presentation” ( 

as it has been used especially in the Maria Laach theology of the Ben- ing 
edictine liturgical movement. It is widely thought that this idea, foll 
developed by Dom Odo Casel and others, may provide a necessary : 
bridge over this first objection. ‘The theme appeals especially to of ( 
those concerned with the possibility of Protestant-Catholic rapproche- up 
ment. rep 
Just what does this notion involve, and what is its ecumenical use- is g 
fulness? It should not be considered simply as a tactical device, for be: 
it is not a contrived middle term for securing assent from opposing - 
views. It has an honorable history; it is a strong word, not a weak Brie 
one. Yet it does serve as a moderating and mediating link in present: of tl 
day discussion. The word “re-presentation” does not mean that the day, 
eucharistic sacrifice is more representative than real; its significance mac 
is not that of a mere reminder or naked sign. The Eucharist cannot If y 
wor: 






be a matter only of remembering what was done at the Last Supper 
and upon Calvary; its institution, like its very form and substance, 
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means that it must be a concrete participation of the Church in 
Christ’s own sacrifice, rather than an imitation performed at a remote 
distance from the original events. But neither can the Eucharist be 
simply a repetition of what has happened once for all; that would: be 
to make light of the uniquely perfect offering which Christ lifted to 
the Father in his own person—consummatus est. 

The term to which we seek to give a more precise meaning has, I 
think, the merit of expressing the real truth in each of these rejected 
positions while avoiding the false exclusiveness implied in both. 
Christ’s sacrifice is not repeatable although it is continually renewed, 
and our remembering it is not mere recollection but, in Calvin’s 
phrase, a vera communicatio with Christ. By and through the Eu- 
charist, then, the Church’s offering is “a making present again’”’ of 
that of Christ. ‘Thus, when taken in close connection with the doc- 
trine of the Church as the real (and not alone the “mystical”’) Body 
of Christ, this notion of re-presentation genuinely voices the true 
relation between eucharistic worship and the eternal pleading of the 
Lord, and greatly clarifies the meaning of his real presence in our 
midst. An evangelically-minded Protestant does not have to reduce 
the sacrament of communion to bare memorialism in order to escape 
the dangers inherent in the extreme Catholic interpretation in terms 
of perpetual identification with Christ in the Mass. 

On the problem of the Eucharist and eschatology, I know of noth- 
ing more valuable than the article by T. F. Torrance, from which the 


following lines are taken: 


To participate in the Eucharist and its proclamation of the death 
of Christ until he come is to involve the Church in the final judgment 
upon the forms of history in order that its new life may appear. The 
repeated celebrations of the Eucharist do not mean that the Church 
is growing old with tradition and ancient glory, for its glory is yet to 
be revealed in the manifestation of the Son of Man, but it means that 
the Church is ever growing younger and younger, until at last it ar- 
rives at the great day when as a Bride it shall be presented to the 
Bridegroom for the consummation of its joy in the Marriage-Supper 
ofthe Lamb. In as much as the Eucharist is an anticipation of that 
day, it stands above history, and can never be subordinated to it or 
made relative to the fixity of its passing forms.” 


If we are to take this eschatological dimension of our eucharistic 
worship with full seriousness, perhaps we should speak of a “‘pre- 


12 Intercommunion (Harper, 1952), p. 348. 
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presentation,” for the sacrament is a prolepsis as well as an anamnesis. 
Here we confront the mystery which, just because it comes in the full- 
ness of time, breaks also through the bonds of time. ‘The Eucharist, 





























which is the inner core of the Church’s reality, the Church when it : 
is most itself, gives our existence its definitive place between the Last k 
Supper and the Messianic Banquet. Our life and action in the si 
Church are therefore built, like a bridge, upon the two pillars—of s] 
the Cross which “towers o’er the wrecks of time” and of the coming si 
parousia which stands just at the outer edge of time. 1 

Through the power of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist we not 
only become what we are (his veritable though broken Body), but fa 
we are what we shall become (partakers in his eternal and divine na- ol 
ture). We live already in the everlasting day of the reigning Lord, re 
in so far as we are made one with him in his obedient self-offering. sO 
This, after all, is what makes the Eucharist truly eucharistic—a sur- m 
sum corda, a real thanksgiving, in which sacrifice is transposed into ou 
praise. ar 
V ou 
na 

What has been said is enough to substantiate the opinion quoted 
earlier from the Lund preparatory volume: “The theological study de 
of liturgy . . . is a penetrating into the heart of theology.” * _Per- tic 
haps it goes without saying that such a study also penetrates into the wi 
heart of liturgy. Let us hope that many will offer themselves for this an 
urgent, demanding task, from “low” as well as “high” communions. the 
There need be no hesitation in doing so, since a truly ecumenical cis 
articulation of the theological issues embedded in worship requires mc 
the responsible voicing of conviction from every Christian quarter. to 
Should the discussion of the doctrines of Christ and the Church ent 





now take place, as the Lund Conference asked, it will soon be evident 
that it can only be held in closest possible conjunction with the inti- 
mate yet ultimate persuasions of our worship. Just because worship 
is “the living form of faith,” it brings a new and imperative dimen- 
sion into theological discussion. Not only does it provide a proper 
context; it affords the only right perspective. The very meaning of 
the words “Church” and “Christ” is vouchsafed alone to those who 
have encountered them and lived with them at first hand; yet habit- 
ual resort and regular participation also require the sort of self- 
examination which it is the business of theological inquiry to supply. 











13 See footnote 1. 
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Happily, this sort of scrutiny, referring back and forth from lived 
liturgical reality to careful theological expression, is already under 
way. In this respect the Swiss Reformed Churches are noteworthy. 
Their liturgical complacence, born of the “shrinking process” which 
Emil Brunner has often noted, has been thoroughly shaken.* A 
study of the newer service-books used in French- and German- 
speaking Switzerland reveals much ferment and corrective empha- 
sis. Similar self-criticism is going on elsewhere, and under ecu- 
menical influence may be trusted to expand and become intensified. 

Another instance of the co-operation of liturgical and theological 
factors within ecumenical discussion is the way in which the doctrine 
of the “two natures” in Christ is currently being used to illumine the 
relationship between Christ and his Church. Here a theological 
solution is applied to a pressing liturgical problem in such a way that 
mutual support and fruitful interaction result. The phrase “with- 
out fusion . . . without separation” is applied not univocally, but 
analogically, to the Christ-Church relationship, and in the process 
our conviction regarding the divine-human aspects of Christ’s own 
nature is, as it were, liturgically clarified.” 

As we bring our hard-won theological agreements down to the 
deeper level of liturgical divergence, we shall not find mere frustra- 
tion and despair. The “ecumenical anguish” will no doubt still be 
with us, but there is a good chance that it may prove both fruitful 
and creative in the work to come. ‘That which is the paradox to 
thought and the dilemma to action in all ecumenical advance is pre- 
cisely that which makes possible each step ahead—namely, the com- 
mon, unifying Lordship of Christ. It is only in so far as we refuse 
to let each other evade the Lord’s demand that we are permitted to 
enter into his reward and joy. Marana tha! 


14 See Ways of Worship, pp. 231-248. 
15 Lund Conference report, draft Chapter IT, illustrates this. 











THE SUN AND THE UMBRELLA: 
A PARABLE 
By Nets F. S. Ferré 


NCE upon a time there were some people who lived under 
() an umbrella. The amusing thing about them was that they 
called themselves Sunworshippers. They had not always 
lived there. Their former domicile was the House of Legality. 
This was an old barn, very wide but of low ceiling, and with no 
windows in it. The Lamps of the Law kept the people busy light- 
ing them, for they smoked and went out easily. Nevertheless the 
light in the old barn was very dim. Therefore the people sighed, 
waiting for a new and brighter Light to appear, but while century 
after century went by the people went to their graves in disappoint- 
ment. 

Then one day came a prophet with a new light on his face to tell 
them of bright sunshine outside. All they needed to do to test his 
truth was to step out and see for themselves. But they feared to do 
so. He said: “I come from the Light; I know the Light. I am of 
the Light. Trust me. Follow me into the Light.’”” Many listened. 
Many marveled. But as he kept pleading with them to leave the 
dark barn for the light of the Sun, they became angry and hated him. 
He spoke ill of their great dwelling place, they said, reared at un- 
told expense by their prophets and forefathers. After all, how could 
anyone now living know more about the Light than did their wisest 
scholars and noblest prophets? The more they thought on this ob- 
vious truth, too, the more they resented his claim and decided to kill 
this imposter, who, after all, would only lead their young ones away 
from the Light so costingly secured for them. And they killed him. 

But some had trusted the young prophet, and some had even ven- 
tured out into the sunshine with him to find it real. They had not 
gone very far, to be sure, because the bright sunshine had hurt their 
eyes, unused to it as they were, and they had kept, therefore, mostly 
inside the House of Legality. When the prophet was dead, however, 
they could not deny that there actually was sunshine outside and that 
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the sunshine was a stronger Light than even that of the Lamps of the 
Law. As they then also studied the writings about the Light to come 
which were written by their own prophets, they became convinced 
that the young prophet was the bringer of that Light and they wor- 
shipped him as their Lord and Leader. He had delivered them from 
their lives of darkness and made a way for them into the Light. Yet 
they could neither now be happy inside the House nor dared they 
yet to go out into the strong Sun. Therefore they built themselves 
an Umbrella, large and strong, under which they all walked out into 
the Sun. Inside the Umbrella they wrote: We are the Sunworship- 
pers. We believe in him who said that we ought to leave the House 
of Legality to live in the Sun. All who want to live in the Sun must 
now come under our Umbrella. Leave the dank House of Legality, 
even with its Lamps of the Law, and dare to venture out into the Sun 
under our Umbrella. And many did. 

Soon, however, wise men among them said: ‘““We may shortly for- 
get what our Prophet told us about the Sun and how to live in its 
light. He alone comes from the Sunshine and knows about it. Let 
us therefore now make for ourselves writings which shall preserve 
for us and for our children the truths about the Sun.” Thereupon 
they built themselves another Umbrella under the large one, inside 
which they recorded the holy testimony of those who themselves 
knew the Prophet who alone knew the Sun. The holy words re- 
corded what the first followers who went into the Sun knew about 
the Prophet, what he had told them about the Sun, and how all who 
followed him should live unafraid in its light. 

But even their wisest men disputed among themselves what the 
words which were written inside the new Umbrella meant and who 
had the right to interpret them, whereupon they set about gradually 
to construct a third Umbrella, inside the second, which they called 
the Church. On the under side of this new Umbrella they wrote: 
“Gather here all who want to accept the Prophet who came from 
the Sun and taught us to live in the Sun. We are the true Sunwor- 
shippers. Outside this Umbrella no one can be sure of the Sun, nor 
that it truly lights, warms, and heals us. We know only him and 
what the writings tell of him as these are authoritatively interpreted 
for us by the Church. Come under this very tight Umbrella all who 
want to live in the light of the Sun.” 

Nevertheless fear arose. Some did not trust even the teachings of 
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the Church. Even the large Umbrella, plus the other two, could 
not make them feel secure about the Sun. They said: “Let us now 
interpret the writings for ourselves to hear the original words of our 
Lord and Leader. Let us accept only him and what he did for us 
and taught us.” Some of these made themselves smaller Umbrellas 
inside which they wrote formulas, called creeds, concerning that 
which was really important in the original writings and kept repeat- 
ing these formulas about the Prophet who came from the Sun and 
told them to come out to live in the light of the Sun. Others chose 
this saying or that for their little Umbrellas as the most important 
clue to understanding and the most obedient way of accepting the 
Prophet and his message concerning their living in the Sun. 

It happened, however, that one of their number began to wonder 
about the Umbrellas. He read over and over again the words of the 
Prophets to the effect that they should Jive in the Sun; that to honor 
him was to follow him into the sunshine. And he did! At first, to 
be sure, the Light hurt his eyes and for awhile he longed to return 
under the Umbrellas. As he grew used to living in the light of day, 
however, he grew happier and happier about it. At last he could 
no longer bear not to tell his friends under the Umbrellas about his 
new life in the Sun. He returned with great joy to let his friends 
know that the Prophet was right. Not only could they leave the 
dark, old barn with the Lamps of the Law, but they could even leave 
the Umbrellas—all of them—to live in the Sunlight itself. 

They looked at him with mingled feelings of hope and fear, of 
temptation and resistance, of near-belief and hurt. At last they 
cried out, “You dishonor our Prophet! You scorn our Umbrellas! 
Apart from him and apart from these we know no Sun, whether it 
can help us and whether we can live in its light.’””’ The young man 
who had himself tried the words of the Prophet and who knew for 
himself that the best place to live was in the Light, tried to tell his 
friends that in order to honor the Prophet they must not merely call 
him their Lord and Leader but take him at his word and move out 
into the Sunlight. And some listened and came out, at first with 
pain but then with unbelievable joy; and they would not again re- 

turn to the Umbrellas. But others preferred the way of faith in the 
Umbrellas and heeded not his word. Instead they went on praising 
the Prophet of the Sun while living under the Umbrellas. “After 
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all,” they said, ““‘we know that we have been freed from the darkness 
of the House of Legality.” And they went on believing. 

Those who now were in the Light, however, could not forbear 
from going everywhere to tell about that Light. Not only did they 
return to those who worshipped the Sun under the Umbrellas and 
who averred that they lived fully in the Light, but they went into the 
House of Legality to share with the people there the good news re- 
garding the Prophet. They ventured to go also into all the earth, 
into houses of strange religions, and into houses where there was 
worship of nationalism, racism, capitalism, socialism, and many other 
ways by which men tried to find and to live in the Light. As they 
went their joy increased, and the time being ready, there was a great 
and joyful exodus from all Umbrellas into the Light. 











CHARLES WILLIAMS: LAY THEOLOGIAN 


By Rosert McArezt Brown 


NYONE who has read Dorothy Sayers’s Creed or Chaos, or The 
Mind of the Maker, will have noticed a number of references 
to a British writer named Charles Williams. The reader of 

Miss Sayers’s superb translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy (Penguin 

Classics) will be aware that it is dedicated to Charles Williams, and 

that the translator recommends Williams’s book, The Figure of Bea- 

trice, as the best interpretation of Dante’s allegory for contemporary 
readers. 

Anyone who examines the works of C. S. Lewis will likewise run 
across references to Williams’s name. Lewis’s Preface to Paradise 
Lost is dedicated to Williams, with a note explaining how it was he 
who opened the door for Lewis to gain a fresh understanding of Mil- 
ton. An appreciation of Lewis’s novels, Out of the Silent Planet, 
Perelandra, and That Hideous Strength, will be considerably deep- 
ened by a study of the novels of Charles Williams and the realization 
that much of Lewis’s insight into the writing of these “‘supernatural 
shockers” came from Williams. ‘The reader will be aware of further 
relationships when he sees that Lewis’s book on The Problem of Pain 
is dedicated ‘““To the Inklings,” and that a like inscription stands in 
the front of Williams’s The Forgiveness of Sins. 

A similar kind of indebtedness emerges when one examines the 
work of such front-rank contemporary poets as W. H. Auden and 
T. S. Eliot. Eliot’s debt is made quite explicit by him in a Preface 
to the American edition of Williams’s novel, All Hallows’ Eve (Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy), and Auden has indicated, in a note to his New 
Year Letter, that he has made extensive use of ideas from Williams’s 
book, The Descent of the Dove. 

Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis, W. H. Auden, T. S. Eliot—this is 
undeniably an impressive list of persons, all of whom acknowledge 
Charles Williams as a “spiritual father.” It could be assumed, with- 
out further evidence, that such a man would be eminently worth 
knowing, and it is surprising that Williams is not better known in 
America. Although a number of his books have been published 
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here, his appeal so far has been limited to small, enthusiastic groups 
of people. ‘This is unfortunate; Williams must not become a “‘cult,”’ 
since it is arguable that he is one of those rare writers who can speak 
persuasively, not only to that person who is beginning to emerge 
once more in America, “the Christian intellectual,’”’ but also, particu- 
larly through his novels, to the much larger group of people who may 
be neither Christian nor intellectual. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, is to provide enough of an 
introduction to Williams so that readers will want to hear him speak 
for himself through his own writings. 


I 


Who was Charles Williams? The question can only be answered 
minimally by looking at the outer facts of his life, and must be an- 
swered also by examining the way that life expressed itself on paper, 
for as Mr. Eliot has put it, “I can think of no man who was more 
wholly the same in his life and in his writings.” * The outer events 
of the life were relatively unexciting, just as the outer events in per- 
haps his finest novel, Descent into Hell, were relatively unexciting; 
a group of amateurs got together and produced a play. 

He was employed by the Oxford University Press, he worked be- 
hind a desk in London, and had what Lewis calls a “brilliantly happy 
marriage.” When the war came, his office was evacuated to Oxford, 
and he lived there until his very unexpected death in 1945. While 
at Oxford he became acquainted with a group of dons, who used to 
meet in C. S. Lewis’s rooms at Magdalen College on Thursday eve- 
nings, and on Tuesday mornings in “the best of all public-houses for 
draught cider, whose name it would be madness to reveal.’”’? These 
sessions were highlighted not only by draught cider and discussion, 
but also by a sharing by the various members of the manuscripts on 
which they were working. All of Williams’s last novel, All Hallows’ 
Eve, for example, was subjected to the criticism of this group. 

Williams also lectured at the University during the war years, 
chiefly in English literature. His teaching increasingly attracted the 
attention of the undergraduates, who, on the occasion of some lec- 
tures on Milton, “filled the benches listening first with incredulity, 
then with toleration, and finally with delight, to something so strange 


1 Preface to All Hallows’ Eve, Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
2 Lewis, Essays Presented to Charles Williams, Oxford, p. ix, 
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and new in their experience as the praise of chastity.” * All the time, 
partly due to inner compulsion, partly as a necessary means of finan- 
cial survival, Williams was writing. And yet, in spite of the insistent 
money problem, he was always willing to write a play for a church 
anniversary, or a group of amateur actors, with no expectation of re- 
muneration. Such were housing problems in wartime Oxford that 
Williams did his work in a converted bathroom, in which a series of 
boards had been placed over the tub to provide a table. 

T. S. Eliot describes his appearance as “ ‘homely’—meaning by that 
word a face which is immediately attractive and subsequently remem- 
bered, without one’s being able to explain either the attraction or the 
persistence of the impression.” * C. S. Lewis supplements this de- 
scription in the following manner: 


His face we thought ugly; I am not sure that the word “monkey” 
has not been murmured in this context. But the moment he spoke, 
it became, as was also said, like the face of an angel—not a feminine 
angel in the debased tradition of some religious art, but a masculine 
angel, a spirit burning with intelligence and charity.* 


There was no situation in which his closest friends would have felt 
him to be at a loss: 


I have always believed [T. S. Eliot writes] that he would have been 
equally at ease in every kind of supernatural company; that he would 
never have been surprised or disconcerted by the intrusion of any 
visitor from another world, whether kindly or malevolent; and that 
he would have shown exactly the same natural ease and courtesy, with 
an exact awareness of how one should behave, to an angel, a demon, 
a human ghost, or an elemental. For him there was no frontier be- 
tween the material and the spiritual world. Had I ever had to spend 
a night in a haunted house, I should have felt secure with Williams 
in my company.°® 
This is one of the areas where Williams the man and Williams the 
writer are most at one. The novels are full of the kind of commerce 
between two worlds (only Williams would never have called them 
“two worlds’) which at first strikes the reader as weird and strange, 
but which to any friend of Williams would seem only proper in any- 
thing he wrote. He shares a dimension of experience denied to most 
of us but known intimately to himself. 


3 Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost, Oxford, p. v. 

4 Eliot, op. cit., p. ix. 

5 Lewis, Essays Presented to Charles Williams, p. ix. 
6 Eliot, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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This impact of Williams’s personality was confirmed by his death. 
His Oxford friends have reported their experience of “‘the ubiquitous 
presence of a dead man, as if he had ceased to meet us in particular 
places in order to meet us everywhere,” and C. S. Lewis has written, 
“No event has so corroborated my faith in the next world as Wil- 
liams did simply by dying. When the idea of death and the idea 
of Williams thus met in my mind, it was the idea of death that was 
changed.”’ ’ 


II 


If, as T. S. Eliot says, the man and his writings were the same, an 
impression of Williams can be sharpened by looking at some of the 
characteristics of his writing. Merely a recital of the kinds of writ- 
ing he did will indicate the scope of his mind. 

He was a literary critic, and his work on Dante (The Figure of Bea- 
trice), Milton (Preface to The Poetical Works of Milton), and various 
volumes on poetry (Poetry at Present, The English Poetic Mind, etc.) 
are outstanding in their field. He was a playwright, who wrote for 
many specific occasions, including the Canterbury Festival. He was 
a poet, as C. S. Lewis thinks, a major poet, whose poetry may become 
one of the most significant literary contributions of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His two books of poetry on the Arthurian legends are un- 
deniably difficult (Taliessin through Logres and The Region of the 
Summer Stars), and the novice is advised, when he approaches these 
works, to do so with the help of Lewis’s admirable commentary con- 
tained in The Arthurian Torso. 

He was a “lay theologian,” and some of his most suggestive ideas 
and interpretations of Christian faith are to be found in his frankly 
theological works, such as The Descent of the Dove, a history of the 
Holy Spirit in the life of the Church, He Came Down from Heaven, 
an account of the Biblical drama of creation, the fall, and redemption, 
and The Forgiveness of Sins, an acute dealing with one of the most 
difficult problems of Christian theology. 

Also, of course, Williams was a novelist, one of those novelists 
whose works not only have a “surface appeal,” in that they are enter- 
taining stories, but which also have layers of meaning which are grad- 
ually penetrated with each re-reading. Of the seven novels, Descent 
into Hell and All Hallows’ Eve are of pre-eminent worth and impor- 


7 Lewis, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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tance, as conveyers of some of Williams’s most central ideas, but there 
is not a single one of them which does not contain flashes of penetrat- 
ing theological insight. For many, the novels will be the best place 
to start, because of their absorbing quality. ‘They are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “spiritual shockers,”’ or murder mysteries set in eternity, 
and Williams writes in a manner that can only be described as “‘fasci- 
nating” in the best sense of that much-abused word. He is quite lit- 
erally able to hold the reader spellbound, to captivate him. As the 
writer of this article knows, it is dangerous to read him in a subway; 
“he carries the reader past his intended destination! Not many peo- 
ple will put down War in Heaven once they have read the first sen- 
tence of the first chapter, which begins, “The telephone bell was ring- 
ing wildly, but without result, since there was no-one in the room but 
the corpse.” 

The thing which is most significant about this variety of literary 
output, is the consistency of the themes represented. The more one 
reads of Williams, the more light is shed on works previously read. 
One example: a favorite theme in Williams’s writings, as we shall see, 
is “the doctrine of substituted love.” ‘This is the central theme in 
the novel, Descent into Hell, and also, in a slightly different way, in 
Many Dimensions, as well as being one of the themes in All Hallows’ 
Eve; it is given a systematic formulation in He Came Down from 
Heaven, a book about Biblical theology; it is illustrated again and 
again in The Descent of the Dove, a book of Church history; it is dis- 
cussed repeatedly in The Figure of Beatrice, a book of literary criti- 
cism, and an entire poem in the Taliessin cycle is devoted to it. The 
writings, in other words, are all of a piece, and wherever one starts 
with Williams, as poet, historian, novelist, theologian or whatever, 
he is bound to be led to explore all the other facets of this amazing 
mind before he is through. 

Williams’s style, sometimes difficult, often involved, never trite, 
contains those arresting combinations of words which characterize a 
true master of a language. He speaks, for example, of “the excellent 
absurdity,” the excellent absurdity being that from God’s point of 
view we are superfluous; he can raise up children of Abraham from 
the stones around us, and the excellent absurdity thus helps us to 

restrain our pride. When Williams talks of Calvary, he refers to 
the “obscenity of the Cross,” reminding us of precisely that fact about 
crucifixion which we are always in danger of forgetting in the glori- 
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fied symbols of gold and silver which adorn our altars. Frequently 
in writing about the incarnation, he refers to Messias as “the Divine 
Thing” (taking his permission from the fact that Matthew uses the 
neuter noun on occasion), describing what “It” did, as a way of driv- 
ing home the fact that it is a deed, an action, which lies at the heart 
of Christian faith.* 

This illustrates another thing which is characteristic of Williams’s 
writing. ‘There is a sense in which there are no “new ideas” in Wil- 
liams; he does not depart from the faith, especially does he not depart 
from the Anglican faith. He is a spokesman of catholic Christianity. 
But it must also be said that there is scarcely a single idea in the vast 
range of Christian theology which Williams’s treatment does not il- 
lumine; he never presents the Christian faith in a conventional man- 
ner. There is always some new facet which he has succeeded in un- 
covering. ‘This is particularly apparent when Williams is dealing 
with what is otherwise familiar territory. ‘Take, for example, his 
characterization of various stages in the history of the Church, in The 
Descent of the Dove. ‘The gradual shift from apocalypticism to a 
concern with this world is called ‘““The Reconciliation with Time.” 
The Middle Ages are characterized by ‘““The Imposition of Belief.” 
The contribution of the Reformation is ““The Renewal of Contri- 
tion.” Theology is defined by Williams, in an arresting phrase, as 
“the measurement of eternity in operation.” ° 

What Williams does, in other words, is to give us Christian theol- 
ogy in a new key, transposed to a fresh register, so that it appears as 
anew and exciting thing. He is aware of the dangers of an encrusted 
doctrinalism. Concerning the petrifying of a new insight, he says: 


It is quite sound when a master uses it, cheapens as it becomes 
popular, and is unendurable when it is merely fashionable. So Au- 
gustine’s predestination was safe with him, comprehensible in Calvin, 
tiresome in the English puritans, and quite horrible in the Scottish 
presbyteries. ‘There is no way of saving these things; even Francis 
of Assisi has produced, unintentionally, circles of hopeless bathos. 
All we can hope is that we may, by grace, recover different modes as 
and when they are most needed.” 


This is precisely what Williams has achieved. He has recovered 
different modes for the expression of Christian faith just as they are 


8 On this latter point, cf. especially The Descent of the Dove, pp. 1-3, and He Came Down 
from Heaven, p. 49. 

9 The Descent of the Dove, p. 1. 

10 Ibid., p. 191. 
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most needed. The non-Christian reading Many Dimensions, for 
example, may not be aware that he is reading a powerful re-statement 
of the doctrine of the atonement, but he will be prepared by that 
book for a new comprehension of the central mystery of Christendom, 
once the Church becomes courageous enough to preach it again. 

Williams’s orthodoxy, however, is not the pedestrian, acquiescent 
kind which manages to survive by the simple expedient of refus- 
ing to ask questions. On the contrary, he felt it was not only pos- 
sible, but mandatory, for man to question God. He had little pa- 
tience with the pious person who says, “Our little minds were never 
meant. ...’’ Williams replies, “Fortunately there is the book of 
Job to make it clear that our little minds were meant. A great 
curiosity ought to exist concerning divine things. Man was in- 
tended to argue with God.” * 


















[Williams] did not believe that God himself wanted that fright- 
ened, indignant, and voluble creature [man] to be annihilated; or 
even silenced. If it wanted to carry its hot complaints to the very 
Throne, even that, he felt, would be a permitted absurdity. For was 
not that very much what Job had done? It was true, Williams added, 
that the Divine answer had taken the surprising form of inviting Job 
to study the hippopotamus and the crocodile. But Job’s impatience 
had been approved. His apparent blasphemies had been accepted. 
The weight of the divine displeasure had been reserved for the ‘‘com- 
forters,”’ the self-appointed advocates on God’s side, the people who 
tried to show that all was well.” * 

One other characteristic of Williams’s writing deserves comment, 
since theologians are universally accused of being dull. Williams 
had a very happily controlled sense of humor. He does not lead the 
reader to loud guffaws, but to a more satisfying and subtle joy. He 
tells us about George Herbert, ‘who (in a sedate Anglican manner) 
renounced the world for God.” ** Discussing the book of Job, on 
which endless commentaries have been written, he says, “An analysis 
of the whole book has been supplied often enough, and in default of 
any convenient analysis there is even the book itself to be read.” * 
Describing the conventional liberal charge that Paul spoiled early 
Christianity with his theologizing, Williams can ironically refer to 
him as “the villain of early Christianity (the Claudius of a Hamlet 






















11 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 30. 
12 C. S. Lewis, Essays Presented to Charles Williams, p. xiii. 
13 The Descent of the Dove, p. 195. 

14 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 30. 
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from which Hamlet has been removed). ** Sometimes there is a 
profound point behind these thrusts: ““The reforming party clam- 
oured, as always, for alteration, and were, as always, right. But be- 
cause they were always clamouring and always right, no effective 
action was taken.” ** <A couple of Williams’s most original bits of 
Biblical interpretation never found their way into print, and C. S. 
Lewis has fortunately preserved them: 


‘He toyed with the idea that he and I should collaborate in a book 
of animal stories from the Bible, told by the animals concerned—the 
story of Jonah told by the whale or that of Elisha told by the two she- 
bears. ‘The bears were to be convinced that God exists and is good 
by their sudden meal of children.” ** 


III 


Certain themes constantly re-appear in Williams’s writings. The 
following paragraphs will introduce some of these in a far from ex- 
haustive fashion, not only to indicate the freshness of Williams’s 
thought, but also to serve as “‘pointers’”’ for further exploration in 
Williams’s books themselves. 


(1) One such fundamental motif may be called the interpenetra- 
tion of the two worlds. Let it be said immediately that Williams 
would almost certainly disapprove of the phrase. He did not believe 
in a two-story (let alone a medieval three-story) universe. The sug- 
gestion that there is a “material” realm and a “spiritual” realm 
would, I am sure, have shocked him. ‘The phrase may stand, how- 
ever, as a concession to our incurable dualism, in order that we may 
understand how Williams knocks down a barrier (between “two 
worlds’) whjch does not really exist and is simply of man’s devising. 
The distinctfon between “natural” and “supernatural” is a mean- 
ingless one in describing Williams’s writing, unless the terminology 
be employed as a device to indicate that there is no real distinction 
involved. Since the terminology seems unavoidable, T. S. Eliot’s 
comment may stand: “To him the supernatural was perfectly natu- 
ral, and the natural was also supernatural.’’ Williams has succeeded 
in introducing the dimension of the supernatural into human life 
and making it seem not only credible, but incredibly enough, natural. 


15 Ibid., p. 47. 
16 The Descent of the Dove, p. 162. 
17 Op. cit., p. xii. 
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Williams often used the word “archnature,” rather than “‘super- 
nature,” and the point is that only when one sees life from the stand- 
point of archnature is nature truly seen and truly understood. The 
archnatural is more “natural” than nature. ‘That is, it is nature as 
it ought to be, or nature enveloped by grace. Dante recognizes the 
archnatural glory of Beatrice. “She is seen for a minute as she will 
be, and in fact is, in the will of God.” Through the medium of the 
natural, the archnatural can be partially known, and in the light of 
the vision of the archnatural, we can understand what the natural 
really is. 

No sharp lines can be drawn between heaven and earth (to use 
familiar terminology) and, much more surprisingly and much more 
profoundly, none can be drawn between past, present, and future. 
This aspect of Williams’s thought, baffling to the initiate, must be 
grasped if his novels are to be appreciated. In them, people living 
three hundred years apart help each other bear suffering; the keeper 
of the Holy Grail talks with the rector of a village church; a stone 
transports people through time and space; a magician conjures up 
the likenesses of other people by incantation; a deck of cards starts a 
(seemingly) endless snowstorm; a girl wanders through London even 
though she is dead (and you don’t realize that she is dead for a long 
time). The point is that the whole cosmos is all of a piece. It is 
one, and it is God’s, through all time and space, beyond all time and 
space. 

























(2) That fact grasped, it is possible to understand more meaning- 
fully what is probably the most important single concept for Wil- 
liams, the practice of substituted love. ‘This is his way of developing 
the meaning of the Pauline formula, “Bear ye one anpther’s bur- 
dens.” It means, to be very pedestrian, that we oll saintinaii 
help each other. 

C. S. Lewis ** identifies a sort of hierarchy of levels in this total 
experience which may be briefly examined. There is, first of all, 
exchange; in all our experience we recognize that we live by the:serv- 
ices of others. Elayne and her women (in the Taliessin cycle) ‘bake 
what the men have sown and harvested, and thus exchange takes 
place. Williams often uses the simple example of loaning a book to 
a friend. In Descent into Hell he points out that the women in the 










18In The Arthurian Torso, pp. 142-143. 
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Scilly Islands wash each others’ laundry, thus giving the deed further 
meaning. (As I write this, my four-year-old son and his best friend 
have just “exchanged” their bedroom slippers, and are in an infec- 
tious transport of ecstasy.) Substitution involves a higher degree of 
giving and receiving. Individuals voluntarily consent to bear the 
fear or the burden which properly belongs to someone else. If your 
resources are inadequate for the occasion, I will loan you mine. Wil- 
liams illustrates it from the history of the Church. Felicitas, going 
to her death, is sustained because she believes, ‘“‘Another will be in 
me who will suffer for me, as I shall suffer for him.” St. Antony says, 
“Your life and death are in your neighbor.’”” Christ puts it, “They 
inmeandIinthem.” * This is the pattern of life, the web of glory. 
Co-inherence (which will concern us later) involves seeing this proc- 
ess at work not only in one’s self but in the whole of the universe as 
well, particularly in the act of substituted love which the death of 
Christ made manifest, and in the divine relationship of the persons 
of the Trinity. 

This tripartite distinction has the value of emphasizing that the 
doctrine of substituted love exists on all levels of experience; but it 
is permissible to use these terms, exchange, substitution, and co- 
inherence, more or less interchangeably, as Williams himself does 
most of the time. It is apparent that they are all part of the same 
fundamental experience. ‘They cannot be fully separated from one 
another, precisely because there is co-inherence through all of life, 
on all levels, and Williams insists that “Exchange, substitution, co- 
inherence are a natural fact as well as a supernatural truth.” * 
There is a universal web of exchange, in which all are bound to- 
gether and must help each other. 

The practice of substituted love can be illustrated from the novel 

~ Descent into Hell, where it is most clearly described. Pauline An- 
struther is constantly in terror because she sees her own image ap- 
proaching her on the street. She is quite literally a ‘“‘split person- 
ality... Peter Stanhope makes the ridiculous suggestion that she let 
him carry her fear for her, ‘like a parcel.” Overcoming her aston- 
ishment, she does, and to her greater astonishment finds that she is 
no longer afraid. He carries the fear and she is released from it. 
This is the beginning of her salvation, and with precise psychological 
perception, Williams puts her temptation at this point, the tempta- 


19 The Descent of the Dove, p. 46. 
20 Ibid., p. 69. 
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tion to have “peace of mind” by shutting “everything but yourself 
out.” She can resist this partly because she is wanted; her salvation 
must be completed. It is not enough for her to get rid of her bur- 
den, she must accept another’s burden. She offers to carry her 
grandmother’s, but the burden that will be hers to carry opens up 
“‘a world of such incredible dimensions” that she is breathless at the 
thought. She is to bear the fear of her dead ancestor who had died 
a martyr’s death three hundred years before. In a vision she sees 
him, fearing the fire, and in an impulse of love she takes that burden 
of fear upon herself: “Give it to me, John Struther,” says her own 
voice, behind her. It is her other self, the one she had been afraid 
to meet, and in the act of substituted love her wholeness is restored, 
while Struther, going to the stake, can cry out in triumph, “I have 
seen the salvation of my God.” 

This is life; a great web of exchange, of people bearing one an- 
other’s burdens. Peter Stanhope must bear Pauline’s. Pauline 
must bear John Struther’s. Of Messias itself it was said, in a per- 
fect definition of the fact, “he saved others; himself he cannot save.” 
We cannot save ourselves; we must save others. 

The fact that bearing one another’s burdens is not limited by the 
bounds of time must be underlined. To Williams, this was no 
fantasy-addendum; it was fundamental to the doctrine. He de- 
scribes it also in the poem on the death of Virgil in Taliessin 
Through Logres. Though many Christians have drawn spiritual 
nourishment and a quickening of their Christian faith from his 
poetry, Virgil was not a Christian and so could not be saved by him- 
self. Consequently, as Virgil is dying, the Christians who were 
aided by his poetry hundreds of years later (tense becomes impos- 
sible), come to his aid: 

They had rushed from what was (to him) the far future, for this 
transaction is outside time. All who have been or will be nurtured 
by Virgil’s hexameters rushed back along the timeless corridors to 
save their “master and friend,” the “holy poet,” to place at his serv- 
ice the faith which they had and he lacked. As they in Christ, so 
he in the Christ in them, tasted the “largesse” of “‘the land of the 
Trinity.” * 

Lewis comments further, “I think the poet would have said in so 
many words, if asked, that any Christian Virgilian can this very night 
assist in the salvation of Virgil.” * 


21C. S. Lewis, in The Arthurian Torso, p. 122. 
22 Ibid., p. 123. 
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The substitution can work the other way as well. In All Hallows’ 
Eve, Lester Furnival, who is dead but bitter, is redeemed by the for- 
giveness of her friend Betty Wallingford, who is alive but partially 
subjected to the cosmic evil of Clerk Simon, a sort of “type” of Anti- 
Christ. Having experienced ‘the gay courtesy of forgiveness,’ Les- 
ter by the power of her love takes upon herself the efforts of Simon 
to dominate Betty, and, in a dramatic scene, succeeds in thwarting 
him by suffering on Betty’s behalf. The power of sacrificial love 
conquers the power of evil.” 

This fact is the more significant when compared to the doctrine 
of communism, which also takes the idea of exchange seriously. The 
serious flaw in the whole communist approach to the problem of 
community is that it cannot redeem the past. Whereas, for the 
Christian community, all are capable of inclusion, across the bounds 
of time, even if not by their own efforts, unless they deliberately 
choose to reject the gift.** For the exchange is not possible while 
there is a grudge. When Wentworth refuses Pauline’s aid in De- 
scent into Hell, she is told, “You cannot do anything unless he 
chooses.” And Wentworth descends into hell precisely because he 
rejects all attempts at exchange; he refuses to be a part of the web, 
he lives only in relation to the succubus of his own creation; he can 
manage only self-love, and this is his damnation. 

What we have, in the practice of substituted love, is no more than 
a thorough-going acceptance of the implications of the creedal phrase, 
“the communion of the saints,” a communion extending through all 
eternity, in which the object is always to be trading burdens. It also 
opens up a way to understand how the substituted love of Christ, so 
many centuries ago, can be related to those who came before and 
after that particular moment of historical time. 

The practice of substituted love is not merely a theoretical possi- 
bility for Williams. He seriously believed that we could and should 
carry one another’s burdens, and that there was a technique for doing 
it. All life is to be vicarious. The technique, he says, needs prac- 
tice and intelligence. Above all, 


The one who gives has to remember that he has parted with his 
burden, that it is being carried by another, that his part is to believe 
that and be at peace. . . . The one who takes has to set himself— 
mind, emotion and sensation—to the burden, to know it, imagine it, 


23 Cf. All Hallows’ Eve, Chapter Seven, ““The Magical Sacrifice.” 
24 The Descent of the Dove, pp. 229-230. 
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receive it—and sometimes not be taken aback by the swiftness of the 
divine grace and the lightness of the burden.” 






(3) The doctrine of substituted love can be further illumined by 
a brief examination of the other descriptive term for the experience, 
namely, co-inherence. ‘The original term comes from the patristic 
period, and was a Latin way of describing the mutual indwelling of 
the Persons of the Trinity.” The unity of the Godhead is described 
by the doctrine of co-inherence. Similarly, says Williams, “the unity 
of mankind consists in an analogical co-inherence of men with each 
other.” ** ‘The term, humanly speaking, describes what Williams 
often calls the “in-Godding” or the “in-othering’”’ of men, all of 
whom, after the divine pattern, are mutually to “indwell’” one in 
another; they are to co-inhere. Man was created for this, but by 
virtue of the fall, co-inherence was lost, and incoherence resulted. 
Messias, however, “restored substitution and co-inherence every- 
where; up and down the ladder of the great substitution all our lesser 
substitutions run.” ** 

When one looks at Williams’s examples of co-inherence one sees 
how impossible it is to sever this term from “‘substituted love.” It 
is in the life of the Church that the principle of co-inherence has re- 
ceived its basic enactment. An example is found in the medieval 
Eucharist. ‘Through the incarnation, matter had become capable 
of salvation; now salvation was communicated through matter. In 
the medieval statement “On the Catholic Faith,” the discussion of 
transubstantiation is concluded with the words, “‘so that, to effect 
the mystery of unity, we ourselves receive of that which is his, what 
he himself received of that which is ours.” In this concluding 
phrase, Williams states, ‘‘as it were in a lyric of theology, the doctrine 
of exchange, of substitution, of co-inherence reached its highest ob- 
jective point on earth.” * Another example, even more difficult for 
the Protestant reader to grasp, is the medieval Treasury of Merits, 
which had the same idea behind it; those beyond the pale of earthly 
life could be aided by those still fully within the web of temporality. 
The thing which was lacking, however, in these medieval transac- 

























25 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 89. 
26 Williams refers his readers to Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, Chap. XIV, “Co- 
Inherence,” for an exposition of it. Cf. The Figure of Beatrice, p. 92. 
27 The Figure of Beatrice, p.92. ~ 
28 The Descent of the Dove, p. 235. 
29 Ibid., p. 115. 
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tions was any sense of contrition, and this the Reformation tried to 
supply. ‘The whole difficulty with the Renaissance outlook, on the 
other hand, was that it had lost precisely the belief in co-inherence. 

So important does Williams consider the doctrine of co-inherence, 
that he recommends within the contemporary Church an Order of 
the Co-inherence. The Order of the Co-inherence would exist only 
to meditate and practice the mutual involvement and indwelling of 
man in man and all men in God. 


The technique needs much discovery; the Order would have no 
easy labor. But, more than can be imagined, it might find that, in 
this present world, its labor was never more needed, its concentration 
never more important, its profit never perhaps more great. 


It may be noted that Williams dedicated The Descent of the Dove 
to “the Companions of the Co-Inherence.” In him the Order had 
become incarnate. 


(4) Williams makes another contribution concerning what he calls 
The Ways of the Affirmation and Negation of Images. The matter 
at stake is how the individual is to view the created world and him- 
self in their ultimate relation to God. Williams sees that there have 
been two main approaches to this problem. There is first what can 
be called the romantic way, the affirmation of images. There are 
“images,’’ experiences, events of human life, which can testify to us 
of God and witness to him. Every created thing, according to this 
view, partially reveals God, and can help us back to him. Williams 
finds the principle expressed in the great phrase of Athanasius, “Not 
by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh but by taking of the man- 
hood into God.” He sees the same emphasis in the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. ‘The greatest exponent of the 
way of affirmation did not emerge until Dante, since the Church had 
first to stress “‘the awful difference between God and the world be- 
fore we would be permitted to see the awful likeness.” ** Dante saw 
the “awful likeness.” It was in the “Beatrician experience,” as he 
gazed at his beloved, that Dante saw for a moment a human being 
as God sees and intends that human being to be. Williams col- 
loquially translates the passage of the Vita Nuova after Dante has 
seen Beatrice, as follows: 


80 Ibid., p. 236. 
31 The Figure of Beatrice, p. 9. 
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I say that when she came along, I was so thrilled with the mere 
hope that she would notice me that I was friends with everyone, and 
utterly full of goodwill, and I was ready to forgive anyone who had 
offended me. If I had been asked any question at all I should have 
answered quite humbly Love.** 

The comment by Williams is that the sight of Beatrice “filled him 
with the fire of charity and clothed him with humility: he became— 
and for a moment he knew it—an entire goodwill.” ** As Dante af- 
firms the image of Beatrice, he can say to God of her, as can all other 
upholders of the way of affirmation, “This also is Thou. . . .” 

It is because Williams believed in the way of the affirmation of 
images that he dwelt at such length on what he called the theology 
of romantic love, discussed in He Came Down from Heaven, Chap. 
V, and, much more fully, in The Figure of Beatrice. ‘This meant, 
as C. S. Lewis has aptly pointed out, not that one is romantic about 
theology but rather that one is theological about romance. Roman- 
tic love can be a kind of stepping stone leading toward the love of 
God. The poets understand this. Dante experienced it. Milton 
sensed it also. For him, “Eve is at once an inhabitant of the king- 
dom and the means by which the kingdom is seen.” ** ‘Thus the 
experience of “falling in love” can have affinities with the experience 
of coming to love God. What Williams does, in other words, is to 
use “the universal experience of falling in love as a starting point for 
enabling us to see something of the meaning of the claim of theology 
to be the divine wisdom which opens our eyes to the meaning of all 
things.” *° 

Thus the way of the affirmation of images. But there has been 
another way as well, the ascetic way, or the rejection of images, the 
rejection, that is, of all images save God himself. If advocates of the 
first position can say, ‘““This also is Thou,” advocates of the second 
continually remind themselves, “Neither is this Thou.” No created 
thing is more than an image, an image which can become an idol, 
whom to serve is to be damned. So the images must be rejected. 
There are abundant instances of this pattern as well in Christian 
thought. The early Christian ascetics rejected the world and the 
“images” of God which it contained. Most of the mystics have done 


































82 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 72. 

33 The Figure of Beatrice, p. 22. 

34 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 66. 

35 Jenkins, The Gift of the Ministry, p. 140, 
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likewise; Williams’s favorite example is Dionysius the Aereopagite 
who can only say what God is not. The author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing follows the way of negation, as do St. John of the Cross 
and (for Williams, at any rate) Kierkegaard. This has been the more 
usual path of recorded Christian sanctity. 

However, and this is the point of Williams’s discussion of the two 
Ways, both ways must be followed by everyone. If the way of af- 
firmation by itself leads to idolatry, the way of negation by itself 
leads to gnosticism and the rejection of creation, God’s creation. So 
the two ways must co-exist. Rejection can be rejection, but it can- 
not be denial; reception can be reception, but it cannot be sub- 
servience.** 


“Neither of these two Ways indeed is, or can be, exclusive. The 
most vigorous ascetic, being forbidden formally to hasten his death, 
is bound to attend to the actualities of food, drink, and sleep which 
are also images, however brief his attention may be. The most in- 
dulgent Christian is yet bound to hold his most cherished images— 
of food, drink, sleep, or anything else—negligible beside the final 
Image of God.” *” 


So of all the images, the Christian must always say, ‘““This also is 
Thou; neither is this Thou.” Williams uses this phrase continually, 
and it sums up his understanding of the two Ways.** ‘Throughout 
the range of his writings, Williams uses device after device to insist 
upon the dual emphasis. In an early novel, Williams has the Arch- 
deacon greet the Holy Grail, one of the supreme images of Christen- 
dom, with the words, “Neither is this Thou,” after which he says, 
“Yet this also is Thou.” * In the poem on “The Departure of 
Dindrane,” in The Region of the Summer Stars, he shows how those 
who follow one of the two ways must also accept the other. Din- 
drane, on her way to the convent (the way of rejection) says, “I will 
afirm, my beloved, all that I should.’ Taliessin, on his way to 
Camelot (the way of affirmation) says, “I will reject all that I should.” 
Williams suggests that even in one so committed to the way of rejec- 
tion as St. John of the Cross, the element of affirmation is not totally 
lacking: 

86 Cf. The Descent of the Dove, p. 57. 

31 The Figure of Beatrice, pp. 9-10. 

88 The source of the phrase, which he once mistakenly attributed to Augustine, is unknown 


to him. 
89 War in Heaven, p. 137. 
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Even he, towards the end, was encouraged to remember that he 
liked asparagus; our Lord the Spirit is reluctant to allow either of the 
two great Ways to flourish without some courtesy to the other.“ 










(5) Another important image in Williams’s writing is the City. 
The notion, of course, is taken from the image of the City in the 
Revelation of St. John. The City is the pattern of the New Crea- 
tion. Pauline, in Descent into Hell, once she has achieved, through 
the act of substituted love, her citizenship in the City, realizes that 
she is in heaven, though she hardly dares say it. In All Hallows’ Eve, 
when Lester Furnival enters the City after she has redeemed her dead 
past into love, she comes to see that in the City “citizenship meant 
relationship and knew it; its citizens lived new acts or lived the old 
at will. What on earth is only in the happiest moments of friend- 
ship or love was now normal.” * 

As is so frequent in Williams, the heavenly image is often close to 
an earthly one. In such novels as Descent into Hell and All Hallows’ 
Eve one is not always quite sure whether “the City” is the heavenly 
one or London itself. ‘The images cannot be completely separated. 
London, to Williams, was an image to be affirmed. ‘To him, it rep- 
resented something akin to order, one of the basic elements in the 
City. Order, that is, as opposed to chaos and disorder. (“Hell is 
inaccurate,’ Williams once wrote.) ‘The City is the manifestation 
of the divine order, in which human beings, through grace and the 
“divine condescension” can participate. One of Williams’s most 
pleasant analogies for this occurs in War in Heaven, where he de- 
scribes a run-down old residential street. However, new life is start- 
ing at one end of the street, for there ‘‘a public house signalized the 
gathering of another code of decency and morals which might in 
time transform the intervening decay.” *® ‘The phrase may be mean- 
ingless to an American reader, unless he realizes that a “pub” is a 
place where men gather to drink together, a place which is, however, 
not like an American bar. There is in a public house, as C. S. Lewis 
points out, a “proletarian courtesy and community . . . with all the 
mutual forbearance and observance of unwritten law which . . . are 
a manifestation of ‘the city.’” ** In this experience of orderliness 
and courtesy Williams could see an image of the City. 






















40 The Descent of the Dove, p. 181. 

41 All Hallows’ Eve, p. 144. 

42 War in Heaven, p. 66. 

43 Lewis, in The Arthurian Torso, p. 105. 
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In more conventional theological terms, Williams identified the 
City as the apocalyptic understanding of the Kingdom of God, “the 
state into which Christendom is called; but, except in vision, she is 
not yet the City. The City is the state which the Church is to be- 
come.” ** ‘The City thus “descends to Patmos and the world,” in 
“its web of exchanged glory.” ** Even we can see flashes and hints 
of the City, of which Christ is “the President” (The Figure of Bea- 
trice) or the “Lord Mayor” (All Hallows’ Eve). Williams, however, 
saw more than most of us, and in an affirmation of co-inherence, has 
shared his vision with us. 


IV 


These and other aspects of Williams’s thought may sound initially 
strange and foreign, particularly to excessively American Protestant 
Christians. And yet there are few writers of our age who can help 
us overcome some of our excessively American Protestant biases more 
convincingly than can Charles Williams, or who can better help us 
to see the “‘wholeness’’ of the faith. ‘Those who turn to him, if they 
approach his writings with what Williams would call the “courtesy” 
of an open mind, will discover in him a means of grace, through 
whom the mystery of life becomes more sacred, the mysteries of the 


Kingdom more luminous, and the central mystery of Christendom 
more blessed. 


44 The Descent of the Dove, p. 15. 
45 He Came Down from Heaven, p. 100. 





THEOLOGICAL CONVICTIONS AND 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By WIintTHROpP S. Hupson 


T is sometimes suggested that democracy arose quite independ- 
ently of any religious roots or presuppositions, either as a result 
of pressures exerted by a rising middle class or as a consequence 

of forces generated by a frontier society. It is maintained by others 
that religion in general—any religion and all religion—provides the 
indispensable moral and spiritual foundations for a democratic so- 
ciety. Both contentions are equally false. Democracy, as it is un- 
derstood in America, is the product of religious convictions and rests 
upon certain very definite theological assumptions. But this is not 
to say that religion in general does provide or will provide the neces- 
sary undergirding of our democratic way of life. 

A belief in God is no guarantee that a person will be a good “demo- 
crat,” just as a belief in God is no guarantee that a person will be 
kindly, compassionate, humble, and forgiving. Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., has asserted, in words utilized by Senator McCarthy to suggest 
that Schlesinger is in sympathy with Communism, that “the whole 
record of history . . . gives proof that a belief in God has created ... 
(overweening) vanity... and (intolerable) arrogance.” Schlesinger, 
of course, was simply stating what all great religious leaders have as- 
serted—that it makes a difference what God one believes in. Reli- 
gion may be responsible for all that is noblest in human life, but re- 
ligion also has written many of the bloodiest and most tragic chapters 
of human history. A deeply religious man, a zealot and fanatic who 
has lost any sense of human limitation and human fallibility and who 
finds in his faith no reason for humility, is a most dangerous person. 
If it is true that it makes a difference what kind of a God we believe 
in, the scope of our inquiry must be to identify that type of faith 
which has nurtured democratic institutions and whose theological 
assumptions have provided the structural support for a democratic 
society. 
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André Siegfried, a French observer of the American scene, has 
said: ‘If we wish to understand the real sources of American inspira- 
tion, we must go back to the English Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century.” And Lord Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, which 
is perhaps the most perceptive account of American institutions and 
mores that has yet been written, made this point more explicit in 
terms of our political structure: 


“There is a hearty Puritanism in the view of human nature which 
pervades the instrument of 1787. . . . It is the work of men who be- 
lieved in original sin, and were resolved to leave open for transgres- 
sors no door which they could possibly shut. Compare this spirit 
with the enthusiastic optimism of the Frenchman of 1789. It is not 
merely a difference of race and temperaments; it is a difference of 
fundamental ideas.” 


It would seem to be no mere coincidence that modern democracy— 
with its checks and balances and its insistence upon minority rights 
—arose and put down its deepest roots in lands most deeply influenced 
by the Reformed faith—in England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, 
the United States, and the British Dominions. It would also seem 
to be no mere coincidence that it is largely only within these lands 
that democracy has been able to offer effective resistance to the totali- 
tarian revolutions of the twentieth century. 


I 


In assessing the role of religion in a democracy, we must first in- 
quire as to what are the indispensable theological bases of democratic 
government which have been contributed by the Churches of the 
Puritan-Calvinist-Reformed tradition. Far from being derived from 
any abstract philosophical ideas as to human freedom and equality, 
democracy as we understand it in America was derived from the three 
theological doctrines of the sovereignty of God, human bondage to 
sin, and a particular understanding of the way in which the implica- 
tions of revelation are made known and confirmed. From these 
three doctrines, in turn, were derived an insistence upon funda- 
mental law, limitation of power, and the efficacy of discussion and 
persuasion. 

The first postulate was the absolute sovereignty of God. In the 
realm of politics, this meant that God, as Calvin said, is the “King 
of kings” to whose will the desires of earthly princes must be forever 
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subject, to whose decrees their commands must yield, to whose maj- 
esty their sceptres must submit (Institutes, 1V, xx, 32). In other 
words, a king, a prince, a magistrate is limited in the exercise of his 
power by the superior authority of God, and consequently the rule 
of all civil government must always be in subjection to the precepts 
of the moral law. ‘The king can do no wrong. He must abide by 
the dictates of the fundamental law—a higher law than any statutory 
enactments. 

The moral law to which all governments are subject, said Calvin, 
is no mere arbitrary divine requirement. Its purpose is to secure the 
well-being of mankind, and the purpose of civil government is to 
make the moral law effective in the life of the world. The vocation 
of magistrates, therefore, is “not to rule for their own interest but for 
the public good.’’ Magistrates are “ordained by God for the well- 
being of mankind.’ Consequently, they are not “endued with un- 
bridled power, but what is restricted to the well-being of their sub- 
jects; in short they are responsible to God and to men in the exercise 
of their power” (Commentary on Romans, 13: 3-4). It is the moral 
law, then, which serves as a “bridle” to the governing power, and 
Calvin suggested that the judicial law which implements the moral 
law should be reduced to writing so that “recourse may be had to 
the written law’ and thus “the mutual obligation of head and mem- 
bers” may be made apparent to all (cf. Herbert D. Foster, Collected 
Papers, pp. 81-82). It was quite in keeping with this point of view 
that the founding fathers drafted a written constitution to “establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity,” and it was equally in keeping with this 
point of view that the Bill of Rights should begin with the phrase: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting . - 

The concept of fundamental law led not  aully to constitutionalism. 
It had as its corollary the right of resistance. When a king fails to 
abide by the moral law, he ceases to be a king and becomes a tyrant 
whom the people are duty-bound to resist and against whom, if he 
persists in his tyranny, they are obligated to rebel.t| Nowhere is this 
principle stated more clearly than in the American Declaration of 
Independence: 


1 Cf. Institutes, 1V, xx, 31 as elaborated by John Ponet, A Short Treatise of Politic Power; 
Christopher Goodman, How Superior Powers Ought to Be Obeyed; Francois Hotman, Franco- 
Gallia; Vindiciae contra tyrannos; etc. 
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“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men . . . that whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it. 
.. . Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient causes. . . . But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations . . . evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security.” 


II 


To provide guards for their security is a key phrase. It leads us 
to the second proposition that all earthly power must be limited, be- 
cause earthly power is forever subject to the temptation to exalt itself 
in rebellion against God and the common good. If recourse to the 
ultimate expedient of revolution is to be avoided, the exercise of 
power must be subjected to constitutional restraints. ‘The basic pos- 
tulate here is that all men, without exception, are in bondage to sin. 
As Robert Barclay, the great Quaker theologian, put it: “All Adam’s 
posterity, or mankind . . . is fallen, degenerated, and dead .. . 
and is subject unto the power, nature, and seed of the Serpent.” 
Therefore, short of the harmonization of all powers in God’s final 
act of redemption, the only possible procedure in dealing with the 
universal tendency of all human power to absolutize itself was to 
surround it with limitations. Human nature being what it is, all 
unchecked power could lead only to a defiance of God and a con- 
temptuous indifference to the common good. 


“Let all the world learn to give mortal man no greater power than 
they are content they shall use, for use it they will. . . . It is neces- 
sary that all power that is on earth be limited, church-power or other. 
.. . It is counted a matter of danger to the state to limit preroga- 
tives, but it is a further danger not to have them limited.” 

This was a warning voiced by John Cotton, but it reflects the com- 
mon conviction of all who had gone to school to John Calvin. ‘The 
fundamental assumption, as it applies to political life, was phrased 
by Calvin with characteristic irony in these words: “It very rarely 


happens that kings regulate themselves so that their will is never at 


’ 


variance with justice and rectitude,” nor are they “endowed with 
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such penetration and prudence as in all cases to discover what is 
best” (Institutes, IV, xx, 8). 

How is political power to be limited so that the common good— 
which is the principal end of the moral law—may be made secure. 
Calvin suggested that this would be accomplished in part by the ex- 
tension of the franchise, so that the self-interest of the one or of the 
few may be checked by the self-interest of the many. “It is safer and 
more tolerable for the government to be in the hands of the many, 
that they may afford each other mutual assistance and admonition, 
and that if any one arrogate to himself more than is right, the many 
may act as censors and masters to restrain his ambition.” “No kind 
of government is more happy than this . . . and I consider those 
most happy people who are permitted to enjoy such a condition” in 
which they have the right and the duty to “exert their strenuous and 
constant efforts” to preserve their liberties. ‘This is “the best condi- 
tion of the people, when they can choose by common consent their 
own shepherds; for when any one by force usurps the supreme power, 
it is tyranny, and when men become kings by hereditary right, it 
seems not consistent with liberty” (Institutes, IV, xx, 8; Commentary 
on Micah, 5: 5). 

It must not be supposed that Calvin was an advocate of democracy 
in the Greek or classical sense of the word. John Winthrop was later 
to declare, “A democracy is, among most civil nations, accounted the 
meanest and worst of all forms of government”; and Calvin would 
have agreed. While “the transition,” said Calvin, “is easy from mon- 
archy to despotism,” and “not much more difficult from aristocracy 
to oligarchy . . . it is most easy of all from democracy to sedition” 
(Institutes, IV, xx, 8). Even a majority, Calvin well knew, could 
become tyrannical and seek to subvert the rights of the minority. 
Hence any system of government needed to be equipped with checks 
and limitations designed to prevent the exercise of arbitrary power. 
It was for this reason that he advocated what he called a “mixed 
state” embracing elements both of democracy and aristocracy, which 
is precisely what we in America have traditionally understood by the 
word democracy. 

A “mixture of aristocracy and democracy” was the form of govern- 
ment advocated by the leaders of the American Revolution, and it 
was this form of government which was adopted in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Instead of a “mixed state,’ we call it a representative de- 
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mocracy, but it possesses all the features of that mixture of aristocracy 
and democracy which Calvin regarded as essential in an ideal com- 
monwealth. ‘The separation of powers in the American Constitu- 
tion, as well as the reservation of a large portion of the powers to 
local government, reveals a typically Calvinistic distrust of the con- 
centration of authority. ‘These “checks and balances” of our system 
of government are familiar enough, but the aristocratic features of 
the system are not always so generally recognized. In the federal 
government, the judges—the guardians of the liberties of the people 
—are appointed for life. ‘The Executive originally was intended to 
be (and still is theoretically) chosen by a council of the “‘wisest heads’ 
of the nation, and the Executive, in turn, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoints the chief officers of the state. The legislative 
power does not rest with the people but is exercised in a bi-cameral 
body, the upper portion of which was not elected originally by a di- 
rect vote of the people. No provision was made for popular initia- 
tive and referendum. And, finally, both the Executive and the leg- 
islators were to be elected for definite terms and not subject to recall. 

In the post-Revolutionary period, Alexander Hamilton laid more 
stress on the aristocratic element in the federal government, while 
Jefferson emphasized the democratic element, but neither denied its 
essential mixed character. Even the term “democratic republican,” 
which Jefferson adopted as his party label, was an affirmation of the 
“mixed state” ideal. John Adams, who certainly ought to have 
known what was in the minds of the early leaders, explicitly acknowl- 
edged the debt which the ‘‘founding fathers” owed to Calvin and the 
political theorists of Calvinism. 

If the checks and balances, the reservation of powers, and the sepa- 
ration of powers are being by-passed today, and if there is what may 
seem to some people a dangerous concentration of power in the hands 
of the Executive which threatens the independence of both the ju- 
diciary and the Congress, this would seem to be evidence of a weak- 
ening of those theological convictions which caused these constitu- 
tional provisions to be adopted in the first place. It may be that the 
Churches are less effective today in inculcating that suspicion of hu- 
man deceit and skepticism of human motives which springs from a 
lively sense of man’s proneness to sin and to exalt himself at the ex- 
pense of his fellows. As a result, the necessity for the limitation of 
power may not be so apparent, and the fear that a majority or an 
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individual upon whom power is conferred will abuse that power may 
be less keen. A romantic and sentimental confidence in the essential 
goodness of man and in the purity of his motives would seem to be 
one of the major perils to the maintenance of a democratic society, 


III 


The sovereignty of God, we have said, implies the idea of funda- 
mental law which is of the essence of constitutionalism. The con- 
viction of human bondage to sin necessitates the limitation of power. 
The third, and perhaps the most important, structural support of our 
democratic way of life is grounded upon a particular doctrine of reve- 
lation, a particular understanding of the way in which the will of God 
is made known and the implications of the moral law become appar- 
ent. 

In the Protestant understanding of the divine economy, no mortal 
man and no earthly institution is infallible, and any attempt to ab- 
solutize the fallible can only be interpreted as idolatry. Since the 
human mind is darkened and the human affections are corrupted, 
Calvin had insisted that the self-disclosure of God could not be re- 
garded as self-explanatory. “The understanding of divine truth was 
dependent upon the gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘This introduced both 
an element of humility and of tentativeness. “We doubt not what 
we practice,’ declared ‘Thomas Hooker, “but it’s beyond all doubt 
that all men are liars and we are in the number of those poor feeble 
men; either we do or may err, though we do not know it; what we 
have learned we do profess, and yet profess still to live that we may 
learn.” ‘This, of course, was no mere relativism or subjectivism. 
The possibility that the human apprehension of the divine self- 
disclosure might be imperfect must be affirmed, but the objective 
reality of the revelation of God was not questioned. 

The only way in which divine truth, either in Scripture or in na- 
ture, could be confirmed and its implications for the common life 
could be ascertained was through unfettered discussion. ‘“We have 
a proverb,” declared one of the early Puritan manifestoes, “that they 
that will find must as well seek where a thing is not, as where it is.” 


“Let us look upon the truth as God’s and not ours, and let us look 
upon ourselves in all our discourses as hunting after it; every one 
acknowledging that God must lead every man. . . . And this liberty 
of free disquisition is as great a means to keep the truth as to find it. 
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The running water keeps pure and clear, when the standing pool 
corrupts. . . . The true temper and proper employment of a Chris- 
tian is always to be working like the sea, and purging ignorance out 
of his understanding, and exchanging notions and apprehensions im- 
perfect for more perfect.” 


Such a free and unconstrained recognition of truth—the exchange of 
the imperfect for the more perfect—through discussion, could be 
realized only if the Spirit remained unbound. And the Spirit was 
no respecter of persons. Even the humblest layman might be its 
instrument. Light might break forth “from the meanest of the 
brethren.” ‘Truth might be perceived by any man. Every man, 
therefore, must be free to be convinced and in turn to convince. 
Even the Church must submit its claims in the forum of public dis- 
cussion. For as H. Richard Niebuhr has said, “the great usurpa- 
tion of the kingdom which belonged only to God had taken place,” 
so all the early Americans believed, “in the Church.” Ecclesiastical 
pretensions were more to be feared than anything else. ‘Magis- 
trates,’ said John Cotton, “must not take things ipso facto from the 
Church.”” ‘That would be to make the Church a “monster.” And 
Calvin, a century earlier, had insisted that the power of the Church 
was limited to the influence which could be exerted by persuasion. 

It was because they were convinced that honest inquiry and dis- 
cussion were indispensable to the determination of God’s will that 
the architects of the American system of government insisted that 
minority rights must be guaranteed so that the channels of discus- 
sion might be kept open. Freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of religion, the right to trial by jury, all that is implied in 
the.““due process of law’ clause are basic necessities. ‘They are part 
of the God-given rights of man which supersede all but a most criti- 
cally clear and present danger to the common good. Our govern- 
ment, then, is a government by discussion, with a minimum of co- 
ercion. It rests on.a dependence upon the efficacy of persuasion. 
Said Jefferson: “If the channels of discussion are kept open, truth 
and right will ultimately prevail.” Or, in Abraham Lincoln’s more 
vivid words: “You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all 
of the people some of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

The most unique feature of the democracies of Calvinist lands is 
that differences of opinion and belief are not merely tolerated, they 
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are encouraged. ‘This new principle of government,” Lord Lind. 
say has said, “is far-reaching.” It implies that “it is a good thing 
when people disagree but a bad thing when they are unanimous.” 
It implies ‘‘an attitude of mind which finds expression in the com- 
mon phrase, ‘It takes all sorts of people to make a world,’ or theo- 
logical expression in the words that, because God is incomprehen- 
sible, it takes all believers to express the mind of Christ.” And it 
implies, finally, that for practical purposes most of the differences be- 
tween men are capable of reconciliation and that the necessary mini- 
mum of agreement can be reached through discussion. “What mat- 
ters in this view of democracy is the quality of the discussion, that all 
different points of view should contribute to it, that the discussion 
should be thorough, that therefore minorities should play and should 
be encouraged to play their part.” Without every one speaking his 
mind freely, without fear or embarrassment, something less than an 
approximation of truth, justice, and wisdom will be achieved and 
something less than the full consent of the governed will have been 
obtained. Indispensable in the whole process is the acknowledg- 
ment that we may be wrong, the conviction that “what we believe 
is not the last word on the subject” and that “‘we may learn something 
from other people” (A. D. Lindsay, in R. P. McKeon, Democracy in 
a World of Tensions, pp. 174-181). “I beseech you, by the bowels 
of Christ,’’ said Oliver Cromwell to men who entertained pretensions 
to the possession of absolute and final truth, “to consider that you 
may be mistaken.” It is only as religion engenders this necessary 
humility of spirit and openness of mind that democracy and the 
democratic way of life is secure. 


IV 


What, then, is the role of religion in a democracy? It is to win 
an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God as the solid ground 
upon which the concept of a fundamental moral law rests. It is to 
win a recognition of the universal human bondage to sin and the 
consequent necessity for the limitation of power. It is to secure the 
admission that, since God cannot be captured and fenced in and 
manipulated by the human mind, all apprehensions of truth are at 
best partial and imperfect, and need the correction provided by free 
and open discussion. If it is true, as Judge Learned Hand has sug- 
gested, that our democracy has begun to slip into that “process of 
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dissolution where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy; where nonconformity with the accepted creed, political as 
well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, with- 
out specification or backing, takes the place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual su- 
premacy of reason has become so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists to win or lose’’—then it is apparent that 
a renewal of the religious foundations of our society is desperately 
needed. 

Unfortunately, too many of those who talk the loudest about the 
present dangers to our democratic institutions have no real aware- 
ness what the real dangers are. ‘The pressure for conformity, the 
inhospitality to new ideas, the impatience with criticism, the at- 
tempts to bottle up and suppress unpopular opinions and inde- 
pendent thought—these are the real dangers to a nation whose great 
word has been “freedom.” Of this we may be sure. “What the 
Constitution or laws provide about free speech and free press and 
free conscience is not so important as what the spirit of the people 
provides.” Much more important than having principles in a writ- 
ten Constitution is to have them written in the hearts and souls 
of men. 
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By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Theological Society was held 
at Union Seminary, N. Y., April 10-11, 1953. According to an 
established custom, the major addresses were mimeographed and 
copies were sent to all the members several days preceding the time 
of meeting. ‘The sessions of the society are devoted to two formal 
critiques of the printed papers followed by general discussion. 

The theme for the Society this year was the relation of Christian- 
ity to other religions. Professor Alban G. Widgery of Duke Uni- 
versity was the author of the first essay, “‘Elements Common to Chris- 
tianity and Other Religions.” ‘The critics were Professor George 
W. Davis of Crozer Theological Seminary and Professor Paul L. 
Lehmann of Princeton Theological Seminary. ‘The second paper 
was prepared by Professor Walter G. Muelder of the Boston School 
of Theology on the subject “Distinctive Characteristics of Chris- 
tianity,” and the critics of this paper were Professor Paul ‘Tillich of 
Union Seminary and Professor Andrew Banning of the Bangor ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary. The two approaches to the same theme were 
quite different and as a result the critiques and the discussions were 
vigorous and interesting. Professor Widgery’s thesis that religion 
is primarily a matter of experience and piety, and that in this sense 
all religions have a common core which is frequently distorted by 
the professional theologians with their creeds and doctrinal elabora- 
tions, was debated by several members of the Society and stoutly de- 
fended by the author. 

The evening session was a dinner meeting at which the Vice Presi- 
dent, Professor Otto Piper of Princeton Seminary, presided, and at 
which the President of the Society, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, of 
Union Seminary, delivered an address on “Spirit, Son, Father: Re- 
flections on Christian Faith in the Light of the Holy Spirit.” Dr. 
Van Dusen pointed out that in the history of doctrine consideration 
of the Holy Spirit has been relegated to third place, as if this doc- 
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trine were merely a consequence of the doctrines of God and of 
Christ. He proposed to reverse the sequence in order to explore 
the doctrinal implications for theology, Christology, the Trinity, the 
Christian life, and the Church. Although the discussion which fol- 
lowed indicated many points of criticism and disagreement, the gen- 
eral impression of the members of the Society was that this approach 
opened up new and suggestive insights of great importance and value 
for contemporary theological thinking. 


DEMYTHOLOGIZING 


In spite of its awkwardness, it seems certain that “demythologiz- 
ing” will become one of the theological labels of our generation. 
Associated with Professor Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg, Germany, 
the word represents not only an exegetical principle of Biblical inter- 
pretation but a whole cluster of philosophical and theological ideas. 
In the last issue of ‘THEOLOGY Topay there was an able article by 
R. Gregor Smith on the new school of thought which Bultmann has 
inaugurated. It may be in order to mention here an additional 
monograph which has appeared and which brings the discussion 
up to date. It is Number Seven in the pamphlet series known as 
“Studies in Biblical Theology,” published by the S. C. M. Press in 
London. The author is Ian Henderson of Glasgow University, 
and the subject of his booklet is Myth in the New Testament (57 
pages, seven shillings). 

The discussion of Bultmann’s position in this pamphlet is ex- 
tremely illuminating for the reason that the author not only ex- 
pounds Bultmann’s main points, but also seeks to show the philo- 
sophical background of “‘demythologizing.” It is frequently said 
that Bultmann’s position lands us precisely in the old nineteenth 
century liberalism by excluding from the Gospels everything that 
is repugnant to modern thought. But there are striking differences. 
Bultmann does not wish to eliminate the mythological but to inter- 
pret it. Furthermore, he lays emphasis on Christianity as “event” 
and not merely as ‘‘a set of timeless moral tenets nor a high degree 
of religious or mystical experience.” And he insists, in spite of his 
radical criticism, that Christianity is a Gospel, good news of what 
God has done for us in Jesus Christ. 
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In his section on “The Philosophical Background,” Ian Hender- 
son takes note particularly of the existentialism of Martin Heidegger, 
As the author puts it, “Bultmann is doing something analogous to 
what St. Thomas Aquinas did in his day and generation. Just as 
Aquinas worked out a rapprochement between Christianity and Aris- 
totelianism, so Bultmann is at any rate outlining the possibility—and 
the limits—of a rapprochement between Christianity and existential- 
ism.” From existentialism, Bultmann borrows, for example, the 
determinative emphasis on “decision.” Just as Kierkegaard disliked 
the national Church of his day because it reduced the element of 
individual decision, and as Sartre avoids moral codes because they 
protect the individual from making his own decisions, so Bultmann 
feels that decision for or against the Gospel must be retained even 
after it has been demythologized. 

For the same reason, Bultmann wishes to present Christ as a pres- 
ent reality and not merely as a historical person. ‘To decide for 
Christ so that his sufferings, cross, and forgiveness become present 
realities is not merely to understand the historical facts about him. 

In Heidegger’s existentialism, furthermore, a distinction is made, 
which Bultmann uses, between the ontology or being of inanimate 
things and of mankind. Among the characteristics of the latter is 
“being open to oneself,”” and Bultmann relates this to what happens 
when God comes to the believer in Christ—it is ‘a change in one’s 
consciousness of oneself.” 

Bultmann is not concerned, as some of his critics assume, to re- 
move the “scandal” of Christianity, as if thereby the Gospel would 
be simple and self-evident. He wishes, however, through the proc- 
ess of demythologizing to remove what he regards as one of the 
unnecessary stumbling-blocks to the modern understanding of the 
Christian faith. That his concern is genuine and ultimately evan- 
gelical in the sense that he would enhance and magnify the Gospel 
seems clear; that his view involves difficulties and ambiguities which 
seriously affect the method of demythologizing is also clearly evi- 
denced by the opposition which it has already aroused. For those 
who know little about the controversy but would like to know more, 
this pamphlet is highly commended. 
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THE TWENTY-SIX GREAT BOOKS 


The Library of Christian Classics which has been announced, and 
two volumes of which have already appeared, is a notable and am- 
bitious publishing venture of more than ordinary significance. The 
project has a long and interesting history. Some years ago in these 
pages (January, 1945, p. 541), mention was made of a plan to pre- 
pare about fifty volumes of the Western Christian tradition to be 
translated into Chinese. ‘The initiative for the project came from 
Chinese Church leaders, and the Nanking Theological Seminary 
undertook to sponsor the work of translation and editing. For vari- 
ous reasons that plan never got beyond the drafting stage, although 
some translations in Chinese were, I believe, actually completed. 
It was suggested at the time, however, that such a set of classic writ- 
ings would be useful not only among the Eastern peoples but also 
among those in the West who had become the heirs of a great literary 
and theological tradition but were rapidly losing contact with its 
classic sources and documents. 

At a later date, through the persistence of a group of scholars and 
publishers the project was revived on a more limited scale, and The 
Library of Christian Classics was begun. ‘The general editors are 
Henry P. Van Dusen and John T. McNeill of Union Seminary, N. Y., 
both of whom were associated with the Nanking project, and John 
Baillie of New College, Edinburgh. A joint arrangement has been 
made with the S. C. M. Press in London and the Westminster Press 
in Philadelphia to issue the volumes over a period of six or seven 
years. 

There are to be twenty-six volumes in the Library ranging from 
the Early Christian Fathers to the English Reformers. Included in 
the set are a great many works never before translated into English, 
such as Luther’s Romans, and many others which have been out of 
print or are inaccessible. A strong corps of translators and editors 
from both sides of the Atlantic has been enlisted for the various vol- 
umes contemplated. When completed, the Library will be a treas- 
ury of indispensable source material so competently set forth with 
introductions, bibliographies, and indexes as to leave the student of 
Western Christendom without excuse for not knowing his own rich 
and highly diversified tradition. 

The popular enthusiasm which in recent years has accompanied 
the secular program of the “hundred great books” initiated at St. 
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John’s College, Annapolis, and later popularized by Robert Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler at the University of Chicago will doubtless give 
added incentive to groups and individuals of all kinds to make the 
widest possible use of this more limited course in Christian classics. 
It is to be hoped that these volumes will become known not only to 
students, but that they will be found on the shelves of pastors’ studies, 
church libraries, and Christian institutions and schools. 

There are, among other things, three noteworthy features of this 
Library. First, it goes beyond any other such set of books by includ- 
ing Medieval and Reformation treatises. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the series stops with the English Reformers, but to go that far is 
an achievement of real importance. The early Church writings are 
to some extent available, and it may be that the Library will make 
its greatest contribution in supplying texts of the Reformation age. 
The second volume already published, which is number twenty-four 
in the series, Zwingli and Bullinger, is a case in point, for among the 
Reformers these two have been much neglected especially in the 
English-speaking world. A second contribution which this series 
makes is by way of the descriptive and informative introductions 
which are supplied in each volume. And finally, it is highly sig- 
nificant that the Library incorporates in one sweep the Early, Medi- 
eval, and Reformation ages with the implication that there is a unity 
or underlying connection involved. For too long, Protestantism has 
abandoned the first two periods to the Roman Catholic Church as if 
to say that Protestantism were a new departure of Christendom in 
the sixteenth century. It was that, to be sure, but the Reformation 
was essentially a re-formation rather than a revolution, and it can be 
understood only in the line of development through the Early and 
Medieval Ages. 

The Roman Church has put Protestantism to shame in its spon- 
soring of books and series of all sorts dealing with the pre-Reforma- 
tion stages, and in the popular Random House Modern Library, new 
editions of Augustine’s Confessions and the City of God contain in- 
troductions by Fulton J. Sheen and Thomas Merton, two of the most 
influential Roman Catholics in our day. It is to be hoped that the 
Library of Christian Classics will help to set straight the common 
misunderstanding that Protestantism has no interest in what lies on 
the other side of the Reformation. 
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THE CLEFT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND CHAPEL 


The sixth Annual Conference of the National Association of Col- 
lege and University Chaplains was held in April at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The Association includes more than three hundred insti- 
tutionally appointed chaplains and teachers of religion representing 
private, municipal, and state colleges and universities. More than 
a hundred chaplains gathered for the annual conference which con- 
sisted of a three-day program of addresses and discussions on the 
theme “The Theological Basis of Christian Action.” In addition 
to the formal lecture and discussion periods, there were several wor- 
ship services and organ recitals in the University Chapel. 

Professor Paul Lehmann of Princeton Seminary gave three lectures 
on the Conference theme, and Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Student Council of the Y. M. C. A., delivered 
two addresses on “Practical Programs for Christian Action on the 
Campus.” 

The annual presidential address was given by Dr. J. Seelye Bixler, 
formerly of Harvard Divinity School, and now President of Colby 
College, on the subject—‘‘Common Sense in Religious Instruction.” 
Dr. Bixler was concerned with what he called “the cleft between the 
classroom and the chapel.” ‘That is to say, he felt that the present- 
day college or university student was baffled and perplexed by two 
conflicting claims upon him—the demand for loyalty to the truth 
as presented in the classroom and the appeal for faith in God as 
preached in the Chapel. Too frequently, he thought, the sepa- 
rateness of the two claims was magnified by the chaplain of religion 
and his program of religious instruction and action. It ought to 
be, he said, the deliberate aim of college religious programs to as- 
sure the student that his allegiance to God is at one with his al- 
legiance to truth. Thus religion should be defined as “loyalty to 
the good that is seen to be reasonable,” and that faith ‘rounds out 
what reason points to.” 

Unless the cleft between classroom and chapel is to be widened, 
it is imperative for chaplains to insist upon “the necessary affiliation 
between what we are doing and what others are doing in other de- 
partments.” On this latter point there was little disposition on the 
part of the chaplains to argue. But the discussion period brought 
forth questions which indicated that some felt the real cleft was 
between the laboratory and the chapel, and others in private con- 
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versation and groups questioned whether there is any significant 
cleft between classroom and chapel as described by Dr. Bixler. 
These later insisted that the student today is not deeply disturbed 
by any such cleft and is, in fact, willing and eager to hear what the 
chaplain has to say and to offer. Indeed, the growth of the National 
Association itself would seem to demonstrate that religion is heing 
given a hearing today on our college and university campus in a 
quite unique and astonishing fashion. 














FOR THOSE WHO HAVE HAD NO GREEK 


What can be done about this situation—on the one hand, it is 
agreed that a proper and adequate understanding of the Bible re- 
quires some knowledge of the original languages of Scripture (He- 
brew and Greek), and, on the other hand, fewer and fewer students 
and ministers study or make use of these Biblical languages? ‘The 
best of translations and the finest of commentaries cannot repro- 
duce the tone and temper of the original languages. But the lan- 
guages are being forced into the background of theological educa- 
tion, where they have not actually disappeared altogether, and, even 
when required, language teachers themselves complain that insufh- 
cient time is allowed to master the subject. Ministers, with very 
few exceptions, confess that the languages play little or no part in 
their exegesis and sermon preparation. 

Adam Fox, the Canon of Westminster, has made a stab at doing 
something about this problem. He has prepared a little book with 
the title, Meet the Greek Testament: Two Essays and A Dialogue 
Intended for Those Who Have Little Or No Greek (S. C. M. Press, 
56 Bloomsbury St., London, 128 pages, eight shillings and sixpence). 
In the Preface, Canon Fox notes that “even among the clergy there 
are many who have not enough of it [Greek] to be of much use. 
And I have felt for a long time that it would be worth while to try 
and write a book explaining to people who know no Greek what 
kind of things a knowledge of Greek enables you to learn about the 
New Testament and the Christian religion.” 

The first “essay’’ in the book has to do with “externals’”’ such as 
the content, history, make-up, and versions of the New Testament. 
These are short chapters dealing in an elementary but engaging way 
with basic information about composition and transmission. The 
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second “‘essay”’ is on “interpretation,” that is, the interpretation of 
the Greek language, the New Testament vocabulary, style, and other 
related matters. The “dialogue” is a Socratic device wherein are 
discussed certain questions about language, carefully and interest- 
ingly illustrated by reference to eighteen important Greek words. 
Some of the more significant words studied are cosmos, logos, soma, 
psyche, ecclesia, soter, and doxa. 

The book is not completely successful, for it suggests a leisurely 
pace which few ministers today know anything about, and in one 
or two instances when Platonism seems to have gotten mixed up 
with the New Testament (as in the discussion of the soul-body prob- 
lem), it may be questioned whether a knowledge of Greek can itself 
safeguard against eisegesis. But it is a very commendable effort in 
the right direction and does much to vindicate the classical and tra- 
ditional plea for a knowledge of the Biblical languages. It would 
be of great help in meeting the problem of Hebrew and Greek if 
Canon Fox and others would extend this kind of approach and per- 
haps include Hebrew as well as Greek. 


KIERKEGAARD AND THE BIBLE 


On another page of this issue there is a notice listing the items of 
bibliographical aids and monographs in the Princeton Pamphlet 
series. The latest of these, Number 9 in the series, has been pre- 
pared by Paul S. Minear, Professor of New Testament at Andover 
Newton Theological School, in collaboration with Paul S. Morimoto, 
a former graduate student and now pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Puunene, Maui, Hawaii. The pamphlet is entitled Kierke- 
gaard and the Bible: An Index (34 pages; Theological Book Agency, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; seventy-five cents). 

In the Preface, the authors discuss Kierkegaard’s knowledge and 
interpretation of the Bible and the significance of his views for con- 
temporary Biblical and theological studies. Of Kierkegaard they 
say, “It is safe to assert that the Scriptures exerted a more continu- 
ous, a more creative, a more profound constraint upon his nimble 
thoughts, than did any other book or comparable group of books.” 
This being the case, ‘any one who wishes to understand the man 
must trace the pervasive influence of the Bible upon his mind and 
heart.” 
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Curiously enough, however, among the growing Kierkegaardian 
studies of our time, scarcely any one has troubled to explore this 
Biblical side of the Danish thinker’s work. It may be that this is 
due in part to the fact that present-day philosophers are themselves 
unschooled in the Bible and consequently unconcerned to take this 
side of Kierkegaard seriously. Much has been written about his 
relation to Hegel, Hamann, Mozart, and the whole stream of nine- 
teenth century philosophical and cultural thought, but it seems to 
have occurred to no one that “the Scriptural tradition in itself might 
serve as the most effective educative agent” in Kierkegaard’s own 
mind. 

The authors of this pamphlet, therefore, have sought “to promote 
a simple and elementary tool to aid in future research.” ‘They have 
made a scrupulous and thorough examination of Kierkegaard’s works 
and gathered together in a sort of concordance or “index,” as they 


call it, all the relevant Biblical quotations, expositions, and allusions. 
These have been arranged according to the traditional sequence of 
the Biblical books, and three kinds of printer’s type are used to in- 
dicate different kinds of references. The fact that the Index takes 
nineteen double-column pages gives some measure of the extent of 


Kierkegaard’s Biblical references. 

In addition to its indispensable use in connection with the study 
of Kierkegaard, it should also be said, and those who know his writ- 
ings will not need to be told, that Kierkegaard was an original and 
stimulating interpreter of the Bible, and one whose insights and 
creative imagination have much to contribute to our own time. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


A MISSION TO AUSTRALIA 


After four years of preparation, a Mission to the Nation was offi- 
cially launched by the Methodist Church of Australia in the Mel- 
bourne Town Hall on April 8, 1953. With the President-General 
(Prof. G. Calvert Barber) in the chair, and in the presence of promi- 
nent Australian citizens representing all phases of national life, a 
six-month campaign was inaugurated to confront Australia with the 
claims of the Christian Gospel. ‘The Mission is to close with one 
national and many local thanksgiving services. Week-long mass 
meetings are to be conducted in all the great cities of the nation. 
Visitation evangelism on the part of laymen in local congregations 
will bring the Gospel to the homes of the people. Every channel 
of communication including press, radio, and poster will be em- 
ployed. The General Missioner is Alan Walker, widely known 
pastor of the Waverly Methodist Church of Sydney. Every local 
church will co-operate with the Mission. Methodism’s 1,000 min- 
isters and 3,000 churches will participate in the program. 

The Australian Council of the World Council of Churches has 
given its approval. The varying stages of development of the 
Churches in Australia make it impossible at present to conduct this 
as a united Christian witness. Prominent churchmen of all de- 
nominations, however, have identified themselves with the aims and 
purposes of the Mission. 

In his opening address, Dr. Walker made several significant re- 
marks. He stated, ““We have reached one of the decisive periods 
in our history. . . . Yet, in our own lives . . . and in the nation 
as a whole, we are faltering. We are not quite sure where now we 
should be heading or how we can find sufficient faith, and unity, 
to step forward. . . . I am trying to suggest that a Mission to the 
Nation, this nation, is timely. . . . The Christian faith has the 
answer because it comes to grips on the deepest levels of life. It 
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can, does, and has transformed human personality. It can, and has, 
recreated the spirit of nations, going far beyond a mere rearrange- 
ment of the scenery of society. But it must be the whole Christian 
Gospel. The Christian faith is not just the ‘Sermon on the Mount’; 
it is not just the ‘Golden Rule’; it is not just a set of moral rules. It 
is a religion, with the worship of God at its heart. And it must be 
a presentation of the Christian faith which gets down to individuals. 
Unless there appear changed Australians, there cannot be a changed 
Australia. But it must be more than an individual message. It 
must come to grips with the real problems and the sore points of 
Australian life. Unless religion reaches what we call ‘bread and 
butter questions’—slums and unemployment, nationalism and war— 
it has no answer for a sick society. . . . The Mission to the Nation 
is built on the assumption that the answer to this hour is the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

The inspiration behind this Mission is generated to a great extent 
by Methodism’s present emphasis throughout the world on evan- 
gelism. Recalling John Wesley, Dr. Walker closed his address with 
these words, “As I prepared these words, I more than once looked 
up at a print of a famous painting on my study wall, of John Wesley 
—no greater Englishman ever was born. As we all know, he, one 
day, armed with the power of God, threw his leg across his horse and 
set out on a mission to change the face of England. He said his task, 
under God, was to ‘reform the nation.’ And, looking back, we know 
this is just what happened. God in his unpredictable way, picked 
up what he in faith tried to do and a nation was transformed. . . . 
In this faith, the Mission to the Nation has been born.” 



























PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN INDONESIA 


Indonesia is a new republic composed of seventy million people 
of many races and languages. Formerly known as the Dutch East 
Indies, it gained its independence from the Japanese on August 17, 
1945, and its ““dominion”’ status from the Netherlands on December 
27, 1951. Since the war, four types of government have succeeded 
each other, an indication of the troubled state of affairs which ob- 
tained until the coup in 1950 centralized all government in the capi- 
tal city of Djakarta on the island of Java. Suspicion is abroad that 
the Javanese may replace the Dutch as key leaders of the republic. 
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Great changes have taken place in recent years: Dutch holidays 
have been abolished; European names of streets, towns, and cities 
have been changed; the islands of Borneo and Celebes are now 
Kalimantan and Sulawesi. Labor unions have increased; inflation 
has raised the cost of living; guerillas are still abroad pillaging and 
destroying villages and machinery, and terrorizing and even mur- 
dering the natives. ‘The illiteracy rate is as high as ninety per cent 
in Minahassa. Bribery is common among petty officials. So much 
looting takes place on the docks that no insurance company will un- 
derwrite inter-island shipping. Anti-Dutch feeling has been such 
that many of the technicians and experts have returned to the Nether- 
lands. It is estimated that there are only 750 doctors for all Indo- 
nesia. ‘The misuse of new-found freedom is widespread. Yet, In- 
donesia has resisted the military attempt of the Communists to take 
over the national revolution. In this respect, Indonesia is the re- 
verse of China. 

In spite of these adverse circumstances, some progress has been 
achieved. A new national self-consciousness animates the Indo- 
nesians. ‘The republic is a member of the United Nations. Seri- 
ous work is being done to reduce illiteracy. Full religious liberty 
is being granted, even though the population is eighty-five per cent 
Moslem. Native government officials with little formal education 
are handling affairs with good judgment, initiative, and responsi- 
bility. 

As for Christianity, most of the Churches are of the Reformed 
(Calvinistic) family. ‘They have been forced to become independ- 
ent, self-propagating and self-supporting since the war. Most of the 
Christian work done during the Netherland colonial period was 
supported by the government. The new Islamic government of 
Indonesia is unwilling to continue this support. One-third of the 
Protestant population belongs to the once-established Dutch Church. 
Schools and hospitals, formerly financed by taxation, now find it 
dificult to maintain pre-war standards. 

A National Council of Churches has been organized to assist in 
the unifying of thirty autonomous Churches on the islands. A new 
union theological seminary has been opened on the outskirts of 
Makassar, made possible by a gift of $89,500 from four American 
Mission Boards on condition that Dutch Mission Boards contribute 
$26,000. A graduating class of 24 is completing its training in tem- 
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porary quarters. A Christian Normal School in Djakarta is provid- 
ing a course leading to the M.A. degree for teachers. “These schools 
constitute the nucleus for a center of higher education in Indonesia. 
Rural reconstruction experts are needed by the Churches, as are 
educators who can use audio-visual aids. Many of the mission 
areas, formerly occupied by European missionaries, are appealing to 
Churches in the West to enter into a “mutual assistance pact.” This 
is a new relationship in missionary operation. ‘These missions which 
were “orphaned” during the war, desperately need the resources of 
men and money which the more affluent Churches can provide. 
Three great problems face the Churches in Indonesia: Commu- 
nism, Islam, and religious liberty. The new constitution guarantees 
the latter. Missionaries are welcome; an aggressive evangelism is 
possible; the Department of Religion provides each province with a 
representative of its faith. As for Communism, it is not aggressive 
at present. The new government has recognized both China and 
Russia. It seeks to steer a middle course between East and West. 
Two million Chinese citizens live in Indonesia. ‘There are approxi- 
mately two million Communists in the labor movement. The suc- 
cess or failure of Communism depends largely upon the ability of 
the government to improve the economic status of the masses. Mo- 
hammedanism has experienced a revival, and some of Islam’s am- 
bitious adherents would make Indonesia an Islamic state, but thus 
far they have been held in check. 






















DO CHURCH MEMBERS PRACTICE SPIRITUAL 
DISCIPLINES? 


From November 28 to December 5, 1952, the Methodist Church 
conducted a Mission to Church Members in Washington, D. C., and 
the surrounding areas of Virginia and Maryland. Three hundred 
and twenty-two churches participated in what the Washington Post 
termed, “the most ambitious Methodist undertaking since the merger 
of the northern and southern churches in 1939." Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of the Washington conference opened the Mission. 
Among other things he said, ““The spiritual life is a matter of faith. 
A man may attend church regularly, give to philanthropic causes and 
carry his full share of committee work gladly; but he may refuse to 
admit that God is relevant to all the activities of men.” Each morn- 
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ing from Saturday through Friday with the exception of Sunday, the 
host and guest pastors assembled in Hamlin Church for a “Period of 
Power.” ‘They were addressed by Bishops Werner, Garber, Ensley, 
and Love, and by Harry Denman and E. Stanley Jones. Nearly four 
hundred guest ministers, representing every part of the country, 
preached in Washington Methodist Churches and participated in the 
entire program. 

The heart of this Mission was an intensive program of visitation. 
Teams of visitors called on Church members in their homes to invite 
them to make covenants to practice the “Holy Habits” (spiritual dis- 
ciplines) of the Christian faith. 

The Mission arose out of the fact that Methodism faces the prob- 
lem of the nominal church member who does not put God at the 
center of his life. This growing list of inactive members indicates 
that “‘all is not well with the Christian fellowship.” In 1941, Meth- 
odism in America had 625,000 inactive members, and in 1951 there 
were 1,735,000. Even more serious is the fact that many nominal 
Church members do not practice any of the spiritual disciplines. In 
a recent survey by one evangelical denomination in Ohio, it was dis- 
covered that of the total number of Church members— 


20% never prayed 

25% never read the Bible 

30% never attend Church 

40% never give 

50% never go to Church school 

90% never have family worship 

95% never invite another person to Christ 
95% never tithe 


Visiting teams made no attempt to evangelize the non-Christians; 
rather, they talked with fellow Christians about the voluntary accept- 
ance of certain definite practices such as church attendance, family 
worship, daily prayer, regular Bible reading, witnessing for Christ, 
tithing, and Christian living in all personal and social relationships. 
A total of 35,307 persons signed covenant cards in which they pledged 
themselves to practice one or more of the “Holy Habits.” 

Criticisms have already been voiced about this attempt to ‘“‘pro- 
mote” the spiritual life by means of a high-powered “campaign.” 
One critic calls the enterprise “superficial” (C. Stanley Powell, in The 
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Pastor, May, 1953). He deplores this attempt to deepen the spir- 
itual life by “‘techniques.” ‘To him it resembles the priests of Baal 
who through their ravings on Mt. Carmel hoped that their god would 
act. The Mission is an evidence that secular salesmanship had en- 
tered the Church. Most of the matters on the covenant card dealt 
with “institutional loyalty,” and not with the deeper things. Obe- 
dience to rules creates no spiritual life. Card signing is no guaran- 
tee that faith will follow. Mr. Powell wants no program handed 
down from “headquarters,” no program which disrupts the parishes 
of ministers visiting Washington. He offers little constructive help 
in his provocative article, but he does raise some serious questions 
about a grave problem in the Church of our day. 

The Mission was an attempt to deal with the problem of the re- 
newal of the Church. While this method may seem to involve a 
dangerous kind of legalism, it nevertheless is an expression of the 
priesthood of believers which may help toward the rejuvenation of 
a nominal Church membership. And while faith cannot be created 
by human effort, the practice of the great Christian disciplines is 
laid upon all Christians. Many Church members have never been 
taught to practice them, and yet Christian faith never grows with- 
out discipline. 





BISHOP SHEEN, TELEVISION, AND THE PUBLIC 


Bishop Fulton Sheen of New York is head of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the Roman Catholic Church. He is 
making personal appearances over television with such success that 
he has succeeded in securing a commercial sponsor and has won a 
number of awards as the “television man of the year.” With the 
Du Mont Television Network he occupied the “death watch’’—that 
is, the Tuesday evening eight o'clock period when Frank Sinatra 
and Milton Berle held forth—with such success that Sinatra’s pro- 
gram had to quit, and Berle’s had to appeal for expert help. He is 
now sponsored by the Admiral Corporation. 

Clayton T. Griswold, Secretary for Radio and Television of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has raised some real issues about 
Bishop Sheen and television in a recent article which appeared in 
Presbyterian Life (May 2, 1953). He wonders whether the Bishop's 
acceptance of a commercial sponsor may not mean the end of free 
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time now given for religious broadcasts by broadcasting systems. 
But even more serious is the relation of the essential message of 
Bishop Sheen to commercial interests. ‘The Admiral Corporation’s 
president is an ardent Roman Catholic, Ross Siragusa. But he is 
no doubt aware of the fact that to maintain public approval, Bishop 
Sheen will have to dull the edge of his distinctly Roman Catholic 
message. As Dr. Griswold puts it, “He is to talk about ethical, 
moral, and patriotic subjects which have interest to all people and 
will offend no one. He is to use his great skill and his magnetic per- 
sonality to build good will for his Church.’”’ But no doubt Mr. 
Siragusa wants to create good will for his products. And the public 
is interested in entertainment, information, and excitement. 

Dr. Griswold and like-minded persons in television have come to 
feel sorry for Bishop Sheen on two counts. ‘They wonder whether 
the Bishop as a churchman is not “trapped” in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of being a salesman. He has to put on a kind of show. The 
materialistic world of today rejoices “that it has made one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding churchmen into a huckster.’”” In the second place, 
Bishop Sheen has been trapped into toning down his message so that 
it will appeal to everyone and offend no one. “He is forced to dis- 
guise himself and try to sound like what he is not.” He is denied 
the possibility of personal integrity. His religious freedom is subtly 
threatened. 

Dr. Griswold concludes his penetrating critique by saying that, 
“Religion, which has to do with our faith, our aspirations, and our 
ideals for living, is too important and too controversial to be depend- 
ent upon the generosity of commercial sponsors and the fickle judg- 
ments of mass program acceptance. Bishop Sheen is doing little 
immediate good but enormous long-range harm to religious broad- 
casting in America.” 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE PRESS 


By ‘‘press’’ one may think of the secular daily or weekly newspaper 
or journal; or one may think of the agencies of publicity owned and 
operated by the Churches or independent Christian associations. As 
for the latter, there are evidences of real progress. Church journals 
and publications now appear in new formats; their articles and fea- 
tures have become increasingly interesting and newsworthy. One 
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hundred and nineteen Church publications now have a circulation 
of over six million subscriptions. Outstanding among the denomi- 
national journals is Presbyterian Life which with the help of a size- 
able subsidy from the denomination (Presbyterian, U. S. A.) has 
reached a circulation of over 630,000 subscribers. ‘The publications 
of several Councils of Churches are also worthy of note. The new 
National Council Outlook of the National Council of Churches is 
increasing in circulation and improving in appearance and content 
with every issue—thanks to the Council’s press department which is 
headed by a competent journalist, Mr. Don Bolles. ‘The independ- 
ent Christian Herald continues to be a popular family journal. 

In spite of these improvements, however, Protestantism in the 
United States has no weekly or daily newspaper comparable with 
some of the Roman Catholic publications. The Protestant World 
which started with such promise has been forced to discontinue for 
lack of interest and funds. While the Churches and Councils of 
Churches are feeding news items to the secular press with some 
measure of success, there is still much to be done in this field of 
public relations on the part of the Churches. Religious news is 
still not reaching the public adequately. Whether Protestantism 
should produce daily newspapers as is done in several European 
countries is a delicate question. 

As for the “‘secular’’press and its relation to Protestant publicity, 
there is much to be said. Some daily newspapers such as The Chi- 
cago Tribune, The Philadelphia Bulletin, The New York Times, 
The Minneapolis Star, The Saint Louis Globe-Dispatch, The Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, and others, have religious editors supported by 
these papers. In 1951 there were 474 Church editors on newspaper 
staffs. Perhaps a little less than one-half of these editors are women. 
Most of such editors come from the large Protestant denominations. 
Eighty per cent engage in other duties on the side. Most of them 
have had some journalistic training. Outstanding work is being 
done by some of the editors, among them George Dugan of The 
New York Times, Willmar Thorkelson of The Minneapolis Star, 
the religious editors of Time, and several others. Unique editing 
of a high grade is done by Dr. Douglas J. Wilson through his page 
“Design for Living” in The Montreal Star. Much of this improve- 
ment is due to the Church editors of newspapers who have come 
into a new awareness of the importance of Christian journalism and 
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to the Churches and pastors that have come to a new appreciation 
of the press in Church public relations. 

To improve the situation further, Protestant ministers can be of 
real help to local church editors by providing good news copy, unit- 
edly calling for an improvement in the conventional Saturday church 
page, telephoning news items to newspapers, dropping the conde- 
scending attitude toward publicity in general, and developing a jour- 
nalistic attitude regarding the news value of religious activities about 
which the community ought to know. And they can learn to write 
items for the press and help laymen to do so. Several helpful books 
have recently appeared on the subject: Christian Journalism for To- 
day, edited by Benjamin P. Browne (Judson), Public Relations Man- 
ual for Churches, by Stanley I. Stuber (Doubleday), and Interpreting 
the Church through Press and Radio, by Roland E. Wolesley (Muh- 
lenberg). 

With strong religious interest abroad on the part of the public, 
as evidenced by the frequent appearance of such articles in journals 
like The Reader’s Digest, Collier's, Life, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and others, the Churches are under obligation to improve the agen- 
cies, the personnel, and the copy materials through which news may 
be given to the press regarding those events which witness to the con- 
temporary work of the Holy Spirit. The “Acts of the Holy Spirit” 
are still news! In this task, the National Religious Publicity Coun- 
cil is giving a prophetic lead, as is the Associated Church Press. 


A CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 


Christian professors in colleges and universities have come to an 
awareness of the Christian character of their vocations. Out of this 
realization there has developed a Faculty Christian Fellowship, the 
aim of which is to provide a fellowship which will help professors in 
every field of higher education to implement their Christian convic- 
tions in their teaching tasks. ‘This Fellowship is not a club, nor is 
it a professional group; it is a homogeneous community devoted to 
God and to the academic vocation. 

The immediate reason for the Fellowship’s emergence is the pe- 
ripheral position of religion in higher education. Many factors have 
entered into the secularization of the college and the university: over- 
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specialization, the scientific point of view, the vocational goals of 
modern education, the separation of religion from education, and 
the sectarianism of denominational religion. 

In recent years, however, a gradual change has taken place in 
higher educational circles. Professors have come to see that they 
cannot maintain neutrality on personal and cosmic values. Nor 
can they escape the unity and organic nature of truth, of human 
personality, and of the social community. They have come to real- 
ize that there are religious implications in nearly every subject of 
the college curriculum. 

As a result, many new books have appeared on the subject, writ- 
ten by men like Arnold Nash, Walter Moberley, Clarence Shedd, 
Howard Lowry, Amos Wilder, Paul Limbert, A. J. Coleman, to 
mention only a few. Further, organized groups like the Danforth 
Foundation, the Hazen Foundation, and the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education have addressed themselves to the 
problem. The National Council of Churches, through its Com- 
mission on Higher Education, working in co-operation with the 
Association of American Colleges, is now charged with the responsi- 
bility for making a study of the nature of a Christian college. The 
first reports are already off the press. A new Journal entitled The 
Christian Scholar has just appeared in an attractive format, and it 
includes challenging and competent articles. 

The first National Conference of the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
met at Park College, Missouri, June 18-23, 1953. At this confer- 
ence there were addresses on the great Christian convictions, fol- 
lowed by discussions on the implications of these convictions for the 
various departments of higher education. Evenings were given over 
to the consideration of more general subjects, such as inter-personal 
relationships on the campus, and the Christian ideal for a college or 
university. 

All of these indications—and there are others—give assurance that 
this important area of the Church’s life is being reclaimed for the 
Gospel of the Christ who is the Truth. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


CriTIcCIsM AND FaitH, by John Knox. 126 pp. Nashville, Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1952. $1.75. 

In his latest book, Criticism and Faith, John Knox views with concern 
the ever deepening cleft between the critical scholar and the preacher, 
both of whom are absorbed with the understanding of the same body of 
literature and with the problems of its interpretation. As the two types 
of interpreters proceed by different approaches and use the common ma- 
terial for different purposes they tend to view one another with suspicion, 
distrust, and hostility. To bridge this gulf Knox attempts to create an 
attitude of mutual understanding between critic and preacher. On the 
one hand, he challenges the critic to recognize the fact that today’s preach- 
ers continue the role of the most prominent and active workers within 
the primitive Christian community without whose proclamation of the 
Christian Gospel there would be no New Testament record. On the 
other hand, he urges the preacher to realize that unless his preaching is 
close to history it cannot ring true. The author, who is an ardent advo- 
cate of the historical method as a means of making the record clear and 
understandable, lays the blame for this breech where it rightly belongs: 
that is, with the critical historian. After a century or more of historical 
Biblical research it is essentially the fault of the scholar that two funda- 
mentally serious questions continue to be raised: Can scholarship seriously 
impair faith? and can scholarship significantly aid it? (p. 9). Since the 
believing layman and particularly the preacher feel that the work of the 
critical historian has been forced unwillingly upon him as a destructive 
power destined to undermine his faith and especially since they find it 
difficult to steer a course “so as to escape both obscurantism and nega- 
tivism” (p. 109), the author’s chief concern is to define what the critic 
can and cannot do with the Biblical documents. 

The testing point for the tension between criticism and faith is the 
central “event,” Jesus Christ, and all that his advent means in its totality 
as the decisive act of God for the salvation of mankind. According to 
the author, the “event” centering particularly on.the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ cannot be placed in jeopardy by the critical historian 
(p. 44) nor can the believer “depend on its results at any vital point of 
faith” (pp. 7, 35). In this connection the particular fault of the historian 
is his all-too-frequent preoccupation with special problems of historical 
and linguistic research undertaken as ends in themselves and unrelated 
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to the central event. Thus the method tends to produce arid and irrele. 
vant results. The security of faith (Chap. 2) against the onslaughts of 
criticism is tested further by examining three aspects of the central event 
as one applies the method of historical criticism to them. The author 
formulates these three aspects as affirmations: ‘‘First, our knowledge of 
Christ does not depend upon what can be known about the life of Jesus; 
second, our knowledge of the authentic words of Christ does not depend 
upon what can be established as Jesus’ words; and third, the truth about 
the meaning of Christ does not depend up what was present in the self. 
consciousness of Jesus” (p. 47). After reducing the power of the his- 
torical critic close to the zero point the author quite rightly asks the 
question: Why bother with historical facts if they are not essential or 
even important for faith? 

After the rather devastating criticism against the critical historian and 
his method of research, the author asks the seminarian whether he may 
not be responsible in part for the gulf that exists between him and the 
critic insofar as he has not believed in the method sufficiently to assimi- 
late what it has to offer and has overlooked its potential strength and 
creative possibilities. The constructive contributions of the historical 
method are the enriching of one’s understanding of the Biblical record 
and the gaining of perspective upon the Biblical material. "Thereby one 
can distinguish between the sharpness of the essential element of the 
event itself and the Church’s blurring of the event under the influence 
of Christian piety and ecclesiasticism. "Those who honestly use the his- 
torical method find that it serves as a check against subjective allegori- 
zation of Scripture and enables them to see the actual quality of the event 
with greater depth and vividness. 

While the issue of criticism versus faith is a problem more acute in 
some regions and among certain groups than in others, nevertheless it is 
one that deserves the serious consideration given it by this eminent New 
Testament scholar. The present reviewer is in full agreement with the 
general thesis of the book, that “faith is among other things a way of 
understanding history, but not a way of learning the facts of history” 
(p. 24). Since the science of historical criticism arose after the age of 
enlightment under the impetus of the scientists and philosophers and 
not under the leadership of the Church, it is understandable that the 
gulf exists and that historical criticism has allied itself with developments 
in the area of science and philosophy in its struggle against the obscurant- 
ism of the credulous believer. The tension existing for more than a 
century should now give way for a new relationship of co-operation be- 
tween the scholar and the believer in their efforts to interpret adequately 
the Biblical material. Knox makes it abundantly clear that the scholar 
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needs to work within the tradition of the Church, especially the primi- 
tive Church, and not as formerly against the Church. The author has 
not been content to discuss the problem generally but as a New Testa- 
ment scholar has given many specific illustrations of how the critical be- 
liever can approach the problem of intepretative study. The best of 
these illustrations are his examination of anti-Semitism in the gospel 
record (pp. 50, 75-78) and of the relevance of Jesus’ eschatological teach- 
ing (pp. 122-124). However, one is disturbed by his interpretation of 
other specific materials. For example, his interpretation of the “miracle 
stories” in the Synoptic gospels are cast against the background of 
Pauline and Johannine thought rather than against the background of 
the thought of the primitive Palestinian-Christian community (pp. 113- 
115). Also his discussion of our knowledge of the authentic words of 
Jesus (pp. 49-52) indicates that the criteria for historical judgment are 
not sufficiently exact and displays a lack of interest in wrestling with the 
intricacies of the problem. The careful historian would agree with 
Knox that the Biblical materials must be seen in the light of appropriate 
milieux furnished by literary documents and archeological research, but 
would add a further word of caution that those milieux must be sought 
and applied with as great a degree of integrity as possible. Several other 
questions arise: does not the research scholar who makes a study within 
a specialized field as an end in itself and without an interest in relating 
it to the central event contribute more than the author admits, and is not 
the tension between the critic and believer more constructive than the 
author claims? Conflicts arising from honest disagreements whether 
the scholar is a believer or not serve their purpose in knocking out the 
subjectivity of our interpretations. Criticism and Faith itself is a pro- 
vocative book and as such deserves a wide circulation among those who 
are concerned with the problem of being both an honest scholar and an 
ardent believer. 

LucettaA Mowry 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF Gop, by Nels F. S. Ferré. 277 pp. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. $3.75. 

In 1946 Professor Ferré published Faith and Reason, the first volume 
in a projected series on the Christian faith. Sensitive to the need for a 
more adequate philosophical theology, his aim was to integrate the latest 
and best of Christian thought with a modern philosophical outlook. The 
Christian Understanding of God is volume four in this undertaking and 
represents his maturest work to date. As always, the author writes with 
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an enthusiasm and zest that even his somewhat turgid style can not 
camouflage. 

While the earliest volume sought to elucidate the creative place of 
reason within the context of faith, the present work is an attempt to 
develop the implications and involvements inherent within the faith 
itself. It is the author’s contention that if Christianity “is not always to 
suffer from alien systems, it must produce its own.” In the identifica- 
tion of God with love he finds his ultimate category of interpretation and 
goes on to define the universe as a process with different levels maintained 
for God’s pedagogical purposes. Ferré’s point of view is strongly in- 
fluenced by the process philosophy of A. N. Whitehead; indeed, he 
confesses at the outset that “we have worked for years in an attempt to 
understand how the Christian and the Whiteheadian points of view coin- 
cide or contrast.’”” But Ferré can be critical of Whitehead’s conception 
of becoming (“becoming for Whitehead is still a good deal of Plato’s God 
trying ever to fit the patterns of creation to the receptacle of flux’’), as he 
is critical of the traditionally Christian view which, by not taking be- 
coming seriously, fails to give an adequate account of God, creation, or 
history. Beginning with love as ultimate, however, Ferré seeks to include 
both being and becoming within the nature of God. But love contains 
still more; it is self-directing, purposive, and personal. God as sovereign 


love is continually working in creation, providence, and redemption 


until he wins “unconditional surrender from all that is not love.” The 
author concludes by affirming universalism in the strongest terms: “God 
knows what He is doing when He creates. He is not irresponsible. He 
is the perfect parent who has no permanent problem children.” 

One is reluctant to criticize a work still in progress, especially since a 
forthcoming volume dealing with the doctrine of man has been promised 
and should throw light on several questions. But certain observations 
may be made. For one thing, the crucial concept of love is treated more 
as a metaphysical principle both within and transcending the process than 
as the strong, personal agape revealed in Jesus Christ. Power, even 
clothed in agapaic terms, remains power. Here Ferré’s discussion suffers 
by not taking seriously the full significance of the Incarnation as divine 
self-limitation, a unique event in which God enters history and redeems 
at great cost to himself. In fact, the whole dimension of the tragic is 
minimized, with a result far removed from the Biblical view of the 
nature of evil and of God’s victory over it. 

JAmeEs I. McCorp 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin 5, Texas 
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FAITH AND SANCTIFICATION; and, THE PROVIDENCE OF Gop, by G. C. 
Berkouwer. Grand Rapids, William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. 193 and 294. $3.00 and $3.50. 

These books are two of a projected series of nineteen volumes which 
aims to be not what one might call a systematic theology but a mono- 
graphic treatment of the whole range of systematic theology. The author 
is Professor of Systematic Theology at the Free University of Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands. The works here reviewed are in translation, with no 
indication of who is the translator. The order of production arouses 
curiosity. Presumably Faith and Sanctification, the first to appear in 
this country, is the first to be written, followed by The Providence of 
God. Why ask American readers to try to assess Berkouwer’s work by 
jumping into the middle of his theology with a consideration of sanctifi- 
cation and providence and without having available what must be the 
very important fundamental works on the Bible, the Church, dogma, 
general revelation, and even Christology? Either the books are being 
produced topically and independently of more fundamental theological 
principles than those considered in these first volumes—which leaves one 
to wonder at the fundamental principles by which Berkouwer justifies 
his position; or the principles are already clearly formulated in 
Berkouwer’s own mind at least—which leaves one to inquire into the 
rationale of asking his readers to consider his works apart from their 
knowledge of his principles. Academic disciplines may suffer from too 
much straitjacketing; but it is still reasonable to expect that theological 
propaedeutics will come first, for reader as well as author. 

The purpose of Faith and Sanctification is to bring faith and sanctifica- 
tion into their proper relationships. And despite the absence of the 
propaedeutics one can infer that by proper relationship is meant the 
relationship as it was understood by the Reformed theology in its inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Of Berkouwer’s intention to give faithful ex- 
pression to the Biblical thought of Reformed orthodoxy there can be no 
doubt. What that proper relationship is can perhaps be best expressed in 
terms of two negative propositions: faith is not to be thought of apart 
from sanctification or the renewal of life; nor sanctification apart from 
faith (or act of divine grace). Or, affirmatively, salvation must be ac- 
companied by renewal of life; and renewal is not the expression of per- 
sonal autonomy, not even of the redeemed person, but is the work of God 
in man. The first emphasis is necessary lest Protestantism justify the 
criticism (by Catholicism, principally) that it is in the last analysis anti- 
nomian; the second, to prevent it from the “mortal danger of slipping into 
moralism, with its attendant self-conscious pride or its nagging uncer- 
tainties” (p. 20). 
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Berkouwer shows a skill, so typical of the Dutch theological mind, in 
drawing fine theological distinctions. Orthodoxy is for him indeed a 
thin line and he takes great pains to mark the line off from every devia- 
tion, and he succeeds with a skill that would do credit to a Marxist 
dialectician. The significance of the work for at least this American 
reader is, incidentally, somewhat diminished by the many references to 
theological positions held by persons who certainly must cut a sizable 
figure in Dutch theological circles but are relatively unknown here, 
which, of course, is not Berkouwer’s fault. With respect to this habit of 
extreme refinement of thinking, one cannot forbear commenting on the 
necessity of caution to assure that the distinctions are real and as serious 
as the author thinks they are, and that they do not grow out of a sus- 
piciousness of temperament which so easily leads one into what is logi- 
cally very questionable: the habit, namely, of judging an opponent not 
in terms of a position which he actually holds but in terms of a much 
more radically extreme position to which he can be driven by the critic’s 
application of a rigorous logic. A case in point is the charge that any 
doctrine of infused grace automatically means moralism (see Chapter IV). 
Aside from the probability that moralism cannot strictly speaking be 
deduced from the concept of infused grace, in spite of the fact that in 
some cases it has been, it seems invidious to say that those who hold to an 
infusion of grace actually are moralistic. ‘That they run a risk of coming 
out at the point of moralism may be true, but no theologian, and that 
includes an orthodox theologian, will last long if he is properly chargeable 
with actually holding positions which are no more than risks involved in 
his position. One who is ingenious or brilliant enough to arrive at a 
position which involves no risks can play the game by those rules. But 
within the vale of human limitations such an achievement is probably also 
at best an eschatological hope. 

It is, surely, not the prerogative of a reviewer to say what kind of book 
on sanctification should have been written. Books must have a right to 
be judged in the light of the kind of purpose the author has in mind. In 
this case it is clearly the purpose of providing a critical exposition of what 
is a true doctrine of sanctification by way of pointing up all the ways in 
which a true doctrine is or may be by-passed. And such an exposition is 
justified if and so far as it is a good statement of what sanctification means. 
My heart leaped at what I thought might be a hint in the first pages that 
the discussion would deal with sanctification in its bearing on the per- 
plexing problem of ethics: the problem of the possibility or the im- 
possibility of a valid ethics apart from religion; >r that it might provide 
a Clear and usable answer to the question of how to estimate the difference 
between the Christian and the non-Christian; or that it would pursue 
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further the delectable prospect given by the declaration that the problem 
of sanctification is concerned ‘“‘not with a maze of theoretical abstractions, 
but with the bread-and-butter problems of this life” (p. 9). If that is a 
promise it is not kept. The absence of any real treatment of these issues 
means that the book will have value only for the theoretically disposed 
theologian, for one whose concern is with the technical problem of stating 
at what point genuine Christian orthodox doctrine is to be found, but 
not for one whose concern is with the pressing business of discovering 
the impact of fundamental Christian truth on the dilemmas of the modern 
man. Professor Berkouwer must be aware of these issues, but his book 
by-passes them. The only reference I can find that seems to have any 
exciting connection with the “‘bread-and-butter problems” of being a 
Christian in the modern world is the reference, already mentioned, of the 
moralist as caught up in “self-conscious pride or nagging uncertainties.” 

That he is aware of the more specifically theological issues involved in 
such a doctrine is clear, for he does express his awareness of the difficulty 
of doing justice to justification without imperilling sanctification and 
vice versa; or of the perplexing problem of “being sanctified and yet to be 
sanctified” (pp. 22 ff.) He handles this particular perplexity in three 
different ways: 1) ‘“Taken strictly, such talk of an antinomy or contrast 
is objectionable. For of such unreconciled juxtaposition the Scriptures 
know nothing” (p. 23); 2) “Nevertheless we believe we may assert with 
regard to these sayings that they have basically the same signification” 
(ibid., note, quoting Kuyper); or 3) by revising the statement to read, 
“Sanctified, therefore to be sanctified” (p. 25). Either one sounds good 
and final enough, but will not a moment’s reflection rouse the suspicion 
that they are acts of theological legerdemain, convincing only to him who 
knows when to stop trying really to understand? Every chapter in the 
book bristles with this kind of perplexity, and I should question whether 
any study of sanctification which falls short of a meaningful treatment of 
these issues is not somewhere short of that which is needed by theologian 
and preacher alike. It is possible that an undue emphasis on the para- 
doxes involved or a cautiousness in claiming that there is an answer to 
them may be the reflection of intellectual superficiality. But when this 
kind of difficulty is so glibly pushed to one side there is no less ground for 
the suspicion of intellectual superficiality. 

Much of this which is chargeable as deficiency in the study of sancti- 
fication does not pertain to Berkouwer’s discussion of providence. Here 
isa much keener awareness, or at least the expression of a much keener 
awareness, of such important items as “‘the crisis of the providence doc- 
trine in our century’—a crisis engendered by the scientific natural law- 
motif, the projection-motif, and the catastrophic-motif of modern thought 
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(see the Introduction). Any reader will be grateful, for instance, for 
his reminder of what everyone ought to know but easily forgets, that 
fate and Christian belief in providence are two vastly different things 
(p. 49) and for his interpretation of sustenance as more than just a 
preservation of the world for a coming judgment with its consequent 
blessing or punishment. For Berkouwer, sustenance is the expression of 
the long-suffering of God, and on this basis he moves closer to the point 
where he can give history an affirmative significance. “Sustenance is di- 
rected toward an end. It is not related to Divine government merely as 
that which preserves the stuff to be governed. It is purposeful. Sus- 
taining means that God’s hand is in all that is and grows and develops 
according to his purpose” (p. 75). That is a great concept, and Reformed 
thinking can stand a good deal of that emphasis. The only question to 
ask about it is whether all of this may be subsumed under the term, the 
“long-suffering” of God. A God who stands in this relation to his world 
is more than just simply long-suffering. 

Many other items of importance and interest and value are included 
in the discussion of providence, under the large topics of providence as 
sustenance, as government, and possibly as concurrence, providence and 
history and miracles, with a final chapter on the unavoidable problem of 
theodicy, in connection with which Berkouwer shows himself to be aware 


of more than just the technically theological works of history. In a word, 
while the blurb says that “Faith and Sanctification is an excellent intro- 
duction of Berkouwer to American readers,’ I don’t believe it; The 
Providence of God is far and away a more penetrating study. 

D. IvAN DyksTRA 


Hope College 
Holland, Michigan 


THE RANGE oF REasON, by Jacques Maritain. 239 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. $3.50. 

Most of the seventeen essays in this book by Professor Maritain have 
appeared in American journals during the last ten years and some of them 
deal with themes he has treated more adequately in his earlier books. 
The essay on “Christian Humanism,” for example, covers some of the 
same ground as his book True Humanism, analyzing the weaknesses of 
modern “anthropocentric humanism” and outlining the idea of a new 
Christian civilization which would be based upon a “‘theocentric human- 
ism.” But it is well to have essays made available which many readers 
will not have seen in the journals and there is much that will be new 
even to readers of Maritain’s books. 

There can be no question that he is one of the most penetrating think- 
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ers and one of the noblest spirits of our time. He succeeds far better 
than most Roman Catholic philosophers in presenting Thomistic princi- 
ples in a fresh way and in making them relevant to the present crisis. 
The main reason, perhaps, is that he has been concerned for many years 
with the problems of Western society and culture, and thinks that 
Christian philosophers have the task of exposing modern errors and ap- 
plying Christian insights to the contemporary situation. This concern 
springs from genuine compassion for people and their suffering. If one 
really loves the people, he says, “‘one’s first and basic wish will be to exist 
with the people, to suffer with the people, and to stay in communion with 
the people,” for the people are “the great granary of vital spontaneity” 
and “the human reserve of a new civilization.” If Christians cease to 
care for the people and neglect social action in their behalf, as they did 
with the working class in the nineteenth century, the people turn away 
from the Church. In several essays Maritain reveals the depth of his 
sympathy for the millions who have suffered in our time from the horrors 
of war and persecution. Ina moving essay, “Blessed are the persecuted,” 
he refers not only to Christian martyrs and to those who have been 
imprisoned or exiled because they have sought justice for their fellows 
but also to the millions who were destroyed because of “the innocent 
fact of their mere existence at an unlucky point in time and space” and 
who “did not know why they died.” He shows special compassion for 
the six million Jews who were liquidated in Europe and has some in- 
teresting things to say about the anti-Semitism that ‘“de-christianizes 
Christians.” 

The two problems which are most fully treated in the book are the 
problem of knowledge and the problem of politics. Maritain thinks that 
the prestige of science and technology has almost destroyed interest in the 
nature of being as such. We are emerging from a positivistic period, he 
thinks, but we will not recover our interest in philosophy until we return 
to the conviction of Aquinas that intellect possesses the capacity for 
“abstractive intuition” by which it “sees” into the nature of things, not 
with a direct “angelic” intuition like that of Descartes, but with the aid 
of the senses. We must also return to Aquinas’ realism, for truth lies 
in the conformity of the mind to what is outside and independent of it. 
Above all, we must reject the modern tendency to identify knowledge 
with power and to produce and elaborate concepts without painstaking 
attention to the nature of things. Thus, science must be supplemented 
by the higher knowledge of metaphysics, and activity by contemplation. 

Orthodox Protestants will think that this Thomistic view rests upon 
too great confidence in man’s reason and its capacity to free itself from 
the influence of will. It is really true that “in its rational development 
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as in its primal intuitions metaphysics is purely objective,” that intellec- 
tual intuition can be free from “the smallest element of knowledge 
through inclination?” However, Maritain is also aware that there are 
other forms of knowledge than the conceptual knowledge of science and 
philosophy and in describing them he often seems to go beyond Thomism. 
For example, a man may have conceptual knowledge of a moral virtue 
such as fortitude, or he may be without any knowledge of ethics but 
embody fortitude in himself. “In this knowledge through union or 
inclination, connaturality or congeniality, the intellect is at play not 
alone, but together with affective inclinations and the dispositions of the 
will, and is guided and directed by them.” Mystical experience in its 
Christian form also brings supra-conceptual knowledge “through the 
connaturality that love of charity, which is a participation in God’s very 
love, produces between man and God.” And poetic knowledge is “born 
in the preconscious life of the intellect.” There is even a “‘non-conscious 
knowledge of God” which arises in a free choice of the moral good 
for its own sake. ‘This is a purely “practical” rather than a “speculative” 
knowledge of God, but it may take on a “speculative” aspect under the 
influence of divine grace. If Maritain had followed this line of thinking 
further, he might have arrived at arguments for the existence of God 
rather different from anything in the rational theology of Aquinas. 

One of the most interesting essays on the political problem is on “the 
pluralist principle in democracy.” Maritain maintains the possibility of 
co-operation in the achievement of common practical ends without agree- 
ment on philosophical or religious convictions. This would make pos- 
sible religious diversity and liberty without destroying the practical unity 
necessary for democracy and could further international co-operation be- 
tween peoples of different world views. Maritain is also convinced that 
equality is as important as liberty and that it is impossible without justice 
inspired by love. His defense of democracy based upon the dignity of 
the person and participation in the common good is strengthened by his 
penetrating criticism of the Machiavellianism of the modern period which 
regards politics wholly in terms of the success of the ruler and justifies 
the use of any means to that end. He shows not only that this theory 
rests upon a false view of man and the state, but also that in the long run 
of history it does not even succeed but tends to destroy any nation that 
accepts it. At the same time, he rejects “hypermoralism” in politics as 
the other main enemy of political health, because it is not based upon the 
realities of social existence and makes responsible political action im- 
possible. 

GrorcE F. ‘THOMAS 

Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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GUIDE TO THE CurisTIAN Fart, by William A. Spurrier. 238 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1952. $2.50. 

This introduction to Christian theology was written to fill the gap 
long recognized as existing between technical theological works and 
popular religious books, the former too heavy for the layman, the latter 
lamentably thin. In a readable style, with a fine ability to express their 
meaning in the language of our common life, Professor Spurrier deals 
with the great doctrines of the Christian faith: revelation, man, sin, God, 
Christ, the Resurrection, the atonement, eternal life, salvation. A pre- 
liminary section explores the problems of reason and faith, suggesting the 
interrelation of science, philosophy, and theology. 

“The author likes to think,” writes Mr. Spurrier in the preface, “that 
the theological viewpoint in this book is in accord with the traditional 
orthodox Christian position.” This is a fair description. Mr. Spurrier 
has succeeded in making a very catholic presentation of these Christian 
doctrines. Focusing his attention upon their meaning for faith rather 
than upon the theological problems inherent in their full development, 
he has stated them in a manner which is likely to be acceptable to men of 
differing theological position. The author has in large measure realized 
his hope that “the essence of what is said here is in harmony with the 
central beliefs of the majority of Christians throughout the Church’s 
history” (p. ix). 

As he anticipates, however, the way it is said will not win universal 
approval. His characterization of philosophy will not be acceptable to 
naturalists or positivists. His reconstruction of the experience of the 
contemporaries of Jesus and Paul will distress some New Testament 
critics. "That Paul characterized the Resurrection (sic) as “foolishness to 
the Greeks and a stumbling block to the Jews” will disturb those who 
have a passion for accuracy. Mr. Spurrier is on dubious grounds when 
he claims that the Christrian doctrine of creation involves the belief that 
“God then created the galaxy of stars, gases, and worlds, followed by the 
natural process in which ‘the spark of life’ and cellular life appeared, and 
finally, natural laws of birth, growth, decay, gravity, etc.” (p. 166). 

One could cite many other debatable assertions, but this would be to 
give a false impression of the book. The solid Christian insights and 
the faithful exposition of the content of the Church’s doctrines far out- 
weigh the points at which exception can be taken to the manner of their 
presentation. The description of the conversion process is illuminated 
by fine psychological insights; the chapter on sin is especially penetrating. 
Moreover, a book designed for the layman can hardly avoid occasionally 
offending the theological sensibilities of the professional. Whatever ex- 
ceptions may be taken to some points of the exposition, there is no doubt 
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that this is a book which can help laymen and ministers alike to a deeper 


understanding of the doctrines of Christian faith. 
M. Hoimes HARTSHORNE 






Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 
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CurisT AND CULTURE, by H. Richard Niebuhr. 

Harper and Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 

This book is by an author who knows the story of the Church, and 
who understands the thinkers and teachers who, through the centuries, 
have moulded and left their mark upon Christianity’s manifold ex- 
pressions. As one reads the book, one is made to feel how rich and 
marvelous the course of Christianity has been, the intellectual and 
spiritual adventurousness in men it has borne and sustained. 

On its special subject, the book unfolds a fascinating panorama of 
minds and periods of history, illumined by Christ and his Word, yet 
bringing their human treasure to it. Christ and Culture comprehends 
the great issues of a Christianity not of man, that meets and must fulfill 
its calling within the human world. Christianity so stationed finds 
tension through bringing to this calling its own norm, the mind of 
Christ, while things that other minds have shown, and other tendencies 
of life, also have meaning for it. The book elucidates the various modes 
in which these two, the mind of Christ and cultural worth, have come 
into relation; the attitudes and judgments their co-presence has evoked 
at every stage since Christianity began. 

It would be an easy presumption to place these attitudes in two gen- 
eral classes; comprising those who find an affinity between Christ and 
culture and those who do not, who set them in antithesis. Niebuhr has 
no trouble in showing the true division does not fall so: the issue is not 
Christ with culture or against. Instead, he names five types of relation, 
all of which have appeared and can count great exemplars in the 
Church’s life. Our author finds in all both truth and limitation; so 
that each has added to the Church’s total witness while deriving—as it has 
needed to derive—from the emphases and insights furnished by the others. 
There is little fuel in this for the bellicose among us. How simple to 
have the one right position authoritatively defined, thence to take our 
stand! Dr. Niebuhr does not accommodate us. Not that his five are 
equal, none nearer the mark than the others. The least adequate seems 
the one headed, ““The Christ of Culture,” familiar to us in our Western 
predilection toward equating Christianity with our “way of life.” Posi- 
tively to the fore is “Christ the Transformer of Culture”; ‘Christ not 
only the head of the Church, but the redeemer of the world . . . the 
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world of culture exists within the world of grace” (p. 256). But these 
differences mean less than the fact that the Christian who seeks full un- 
derstanding of Christianity’s relation to man’s own high achievements 
will find in all these attitudes something wanting, and in every one 
something to learn. 

It is the Christian personally and in community who must do this 
learning; no one concept is rounded out for him, he must make his 
own choice. But he makes it “compassed about’ with all this wealth 
of experience and testimony; in certain expectancy, too, that the future 
no less than the past will be the scene of Christianity’s continuous dy- 
namic reckoning with the other forces forming and re-forming man’s life. 
The individual acts, not in isolation, but “in a present filled with memory 
and anticipation.” This is the challenge and opportunity with which 
this book faces us; not to align with a standpoint already made precise, 
but to will discerningly, responsibly, creatively, each in his place. 
This is what the makers of Christian history have done; this work il- 
lumines the deep realizations and intents that begat and informed their 
doing. Its history is not formal; but the inner history of a Clement, an 
Augustine, a Luther, the deep currents that streamed from them. And 
it calls its readers to decisive participation in this same essential history. 

Joun LINE 
Emmanual College 
Toronto, Canada 


Petrus, by Oscar Cullmann. 282 pp. Ziirich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1952. 

Sw. fr. 20. 

Petrus is perhaps the most important work of one of the ablest New 
Testament scholars of our time. It makes valuable contributions to the 
study of New Testament history, exegesis, and theology, to the study of 
early church history, and to contemporary theology in the ecumenical 
movement. It would not be too much to say that no Christian student 
can neglect it. 

Cullmann has divided his work into two main sections. The first 
deals with the historical question. It is concerned with Peter as disciple 
(his name, “rock,” given him by Jesus; his origin in a half-Hellenized 
city beyond the Jordan; his call, perhaps from among John’s disciples; 
and his place of leadership within the group of Jesus’ disciples), as 
apostle (his leadership in the Church of Jerusalem; his departure for the 
Jewish Christian mission; his position based on a revelation of the risen 
Lord; and his theological outlook, not far removed from that of Paul), 
and as martyr. In this climactic part of the historical section Cullmann 
insists that while Peter certainly did not found the Roman Church, he 
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was in fact in Rome for a time at the end of his life and was martyred 
there. Nevertheless, there is no evidence that his tomb lies under St. 
Peter’s, and the widely accepted theory that in 258 his relics were trans- 
lated to the catacombs of S. Sebastian is improbable. In all these dis. 
cussions of “purely historical questions . . . with the objective methods 
of historical science” (p. 74) Cullmann’s clarity of analysis and breadth 
of reading are matched only by his sobriety of judgment. The only im- 
portant question I should raise concerns his use of the speeches in Acts 
as really Petrine; but this question does not touch the main line of his 
argument. 

The second section deals with the exegetical-theological question of 
the meaning of Matt. 16: 17-19, the text on which the Roman Catholic 
claim for primacy is based. After a sketch of the history of the exegesis 
of these verses, Cullmann examines the framework of the passage and 
concludes that it is an insertion into the Marcan story of Peter’s con- 
fession. It is inconsistent with that story, and while it is a genuine saying 
of Jesus it belongs in another context, probably the passion narrative. 
Peter’s confession is therefore not the rock on which the community is to 
be built; the rock is Peter himself. ‘The saying is authentic because 
the idea of building is closely paralleled not only to Jewish and early 
Christian conceptions but also to the charge brought against Jesus, that he 
had said he would build a temple not made with hands. The gates of Hades 
are the gates of death, and this part of the saying refers to the future 
resurrection and the establishment of the community already created in 
the call of the disciples. Cullmann reminds us that in early Christian 
thought too sharp a distinction should not be drawn between present and 
future (for this conception cf. A. Farrer, A Study in St. Mark). 

Cullmann points out that while the work of building can be a process 
which goes on indefinitely, the laying of the rock foundation takes place 
but once. Turning to dogmatic theology—and developing an idea ex- 
pressed in his Christus und die Zeit—he concludes: 


In so far as Peter is Rock, he is in a temporal sense the foundation as 
Apostle. On the ground of the Apostles, Christ will erect his Church in 
every generation, and among them Peter is the most important. 


In so far as Peter is leader of the early community in Jerusalem, this also 
has temporal meaning, and its further meaning for all time in the history 
of redemption lies in the fact that he had the governing of the earliest 
Church. 


If we wish to draw the conclusion from these words that there must also 
be a universal administration after Peter in the Church, which possesses 
the keys, the binding and loosing power, this cannot be understood in the 
sense of a limitation to any future occupant of an episcopal chair. This 
succession-principle cannot be justified either from Scripture or from the 
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history of the ancient Church. In reality, governing of the universal 
Church is not established through succession, in the sense of restriction 
to an episcopal chair. The importance of individual communities in 
relation to the universal Church comes and goes. But the Rock, the 
foundation for all Churches of all times, remains the historical Peter, 
who was once given a special place among the Twelve by Jesus and was 
to become significant as a witness of his life and death and as the first 
witness of his resurrection. On him will Christ, himself the cornerstone, 
forever rebuild his Church, as long as there is a Church on earth. 


With these words Cullmann brings his book to an end. We can hardly 
avoid the impression that he has gathered up a hundred years of New 
Testament study and focused them on a single, exceedingly important 
point. 

Cullmann proves that Peter is the Rock. He also proves that Peter is 
Simon Petrus of Galilee, not an unhistorical symbol which can be used 
to justify an unhistorical and theologically unsound principle of suc- 
cession. 

RosBert M. GRANT 
Federated Theological Faculties 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN Europe, by Stewart Winfield Herman. 212 
pp. New York, Friendship Press, 1953. $2.50. 

The title of the book, Report from Christian Europe, by Stewart H. 
Herman, the Executive Secretary of the Committee on Latin America 
of the Lutheran World Federation, accurately sets forth its contents. 
Herman is qualified to present a survey of Christian Europe because of 
his long residence and his varied services in most of its countries. Be- 
sides, he is a good reporter who writes interestingly out of a fund of 
historical knowledge and personal experience. He was pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin during the first two years of the last war. 
After Pearl Harbor he was interned. Since the war he has been in 
government and refugee service. 

The book is adaptable to lay reading and for group discussion. There 
are maps of Europe inside both covers. Two pages of book and maga- 
zine article titles invite the reader to pursue further his understanding 
of the European religious situation. And the Index of ten pages refers 
the reader to dozens of subjects from Chancellor Adenaur to the Zoe 
(Life) Movement of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Through nine clearly written and fact-filled chapters Herman sets forth 
the post-war reconstruction activities of Europe; signs of spiritual re- 
newal; the problem of European unity; the need for revising church- 
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state relations; the status of Protestantism in predominantly Latin 
countries; Christianity in face-to-face encounter with the enemy; and the 
reality of an existing venturesome faith which is the hope in Christian 
Europe today. 

Anyone who wishes to be informed about some of the current problems 
of Europe, such as the unity of Germany; the relative strengths of re- 
ligious groups in European countries; the place of the Church in the 
renewal of European society; the development of socialism in Great 
Britain; the relation of Church and state in Sweden; the struggle in 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and other countries; the 
struggle for peace in Europe—will find clear, wise and adequate informa- 
tion in Herman’s “Report.” 

There is no book just like this which gives the reader an up-to-the- 
minute report of the actual state of Christianity in Europe, “the cradle 
of Christian civilization.” Here is the story of the real issues in Europe 
today, which tourists—even statesmen—seldom see or surmise. For 
Christians about to visit Europe, this book is strongly recommended. 
And for Amreicans who are beginning to realize that Europe’s problems 
inevitably become their problems, this report will prepare them for what 
is to come. Herman makes it quite clear that European issues are 
closely related to those in the United States; “in a sense, the issues 
described in this book are either already with us in North America or on 
our Horizon.” 

The concern of Herman is for the Church and its power to influence 
European society, direct international affairs, help people to confront 
atheistic Communism and establish a new relation to political powers 
so that Christianity may shape culture without itself becoming political. 
This raises many questions for the Church, but the greatest of these is: 
Can the Church experience an inner renewal and effect an external re- 
lation with the world which will make the Gospel a power for the re- 
demption of European society? 

The reader should not expect to find in a “report” such as this any 
profound discussions of nationalism in western Europe, or of the origin 
and development of dynamic movements and their ideologies. Yet 
those who read it will have to bring some knowledge of Europe to it in 
order to understand the baffling array of facts which are contained in this 
book. Perhaps the most illuminating as well as controversial part of 
the book deals with the problem of the state-church situation in Europe. 
Herman writes rather sympathetically about the European state-church 
relation so as to make this subject intelligible to American readers. 

E, G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN Etuics, by R. Motson Thompson. 104 pp. 

New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. $2.75. 

The author of this book aims to analyze the issues in Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s attack on Christian morality, to give a psychological account 
of Nietzsche’s motivation, and to show that Christianity has a more than 
adequate answer to the violent attacks of the philosopher of the superman. 

Thompson starts with a hasty description of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
He then examines the specific attacks (eleven of them) upon Christianity, 
showing that Nietzsche distorts the Christian ethic and attacks it from a 
viewpoint which is itself vicious. His psychological analysis of Nietzsche 
emphasizes two phenomena: first, the atheism, which produces a vacuum, 
quickly filled by worship of the superman who replaces God; second, the 
personal frailty, illness, and dependence which led to compensatory glori- 
fication of ruthless strength. Thompson shows similarities between 
Nietzsche and Christianity in the promise of freedom and of fullness of 
life attained through suffering, in the emphasis upon will, and in the 
heroic strains which both share. These comparisons lead to the con- 
clusion that Christ outdoes Nietzsche by actually accomplishing what 
Nietzsche futilely or deceitfully promises to do. 

The book is apparently a master’s thesis—the author twice refers to it 
as a thesis—in a British University. It makes no claim to originality. 
Short as it is, it is sometimes repetitious. It is usually correct and unsur- 
prising. 

The author’s own viewpoint is that of a “modern, liberal” Christianity, 
“a more virile, strong type” than that of preceding ages. The virility, 
however, is not rash. For Thompson’s Christianity offers a ‘‘well-bal- 
anced” combination of “the best in a Master and Slave morality,” a “per- 
fect balance” between differing schools of ethics, and avoidance of the 
extremes of “exaggerated individualism or a mere common, undistin- 
guishable level.” 

This Christian ideal, the author judges, is “infinitely superior’ to 
Nietzsche’s. In fact, ‘““Nineteen hundred years of Christianity testify to 
the fact that the Christian Ethic, when accepted, develops the highest and 
noblest life of which man is capable, and that, moreover, mankind has 
found in it a satisfying completeness of his activities and personality, and 
a unifying of his desires.” 

Presumably this judgment is made from a Christian viewpoint. The 
most annoying feature of the book is this frequent insertion of statements, 
valid in a confessional context, in the midst of philosophical exposition. 
The same inconsistency leads to an ungraceful mingling of the literary 
styles of philosophical analysis and of homily. The fault stems—as I see 
it—from a complacent satisfaction with the adequacy of Christian beliefs. 
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From such a viewpoint there can be little appreciation of the agonized 
and terrible genius of Nietzsche, which led Jung to say: “History cannot 
support many men as religious as Nietzsche.” Nor can there be much 
comprehension of the intense profundities of Christian faith. 

Rocer L. SHINN 
Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Here 1s My Metuop; THE ART OF SERMON CONSTRUCTION, edited by 
Donald Macleod. 191 pp. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1952. $2.50. 

Once upon a time, in the summer of 1951, a group of ministers fell to 
wondering about ‘“What makes these great preachers tick?’ Being prac- 
tical Americans, they decided to ask the question of “thirteen men of 
national and international reputation” (p. 9), and persuaded a publishing 
house to become professionally interested in the answers. Something 
extra was then added. Not only did each of the thirteen write a few 
pages on his homiletical methods; each appended a sample sermon. 
What men were asked to do this work? You know their names—Blake, 
Coffin, Gilkey (James), Hough, Kennedy, Macartney (Clarence), Phillips, 
Redhead, and Sockman, with two Scots and two Canadians to give the 
international flavor. 

What success had the joint effort? It is interesting; it was bound to 
be with such men at work. If the reader will study seriously these thir- 
teen methods, sift from them what is common to all and make such data 
his own, he will probably be a wiser homiletician, maybe even a more 
skillful sermonic craftsman than he was before. There are hints and 
suggestions and significant statements scattered throughout these pages, 
both in the sermons and in the forewords. 

Yet, most of us know more general preaching theory than we use. 
We are too busy, or weary, or discouraged to draw on it. Therefore, I 
wish two things had been done which would have made this a more ar- 
resting and pertinent book: 

(1) Each contributor should have told how he actually wrote the single, 
appended sample sermon. Then the reader would have observed spe- 
cific method in particular action. Dr. Macartney did that, (pp. 109- 
112); Dr. Gilkey made reference to it (pp. 70, 71). 

(2) Each contributor should have told the reason for, and the setting of, 
the sample sermon. It is hard to grasp the Word in a vacuum, even 
when it is an attractive word and an unusual vacuum. Dr. Hough did 


give us a hint (p. 86). 
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I have been toying with the idea of using this volume as a textbook 
next year. I may; then again, I may not. 
James T. CLELAND 
Duke Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION; CHRISTIANITY IN ITs 
HUMAN AND CREATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE WoRLD CULTURES 
AND Farrus, by Edward J. Jurji. 318 pp. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1952. $4.50. 

Anyone who has to teach history of religions knows the great difficulties 
with which this task is beset. On the one hand, a dry catalogue of facts 
about various historical faiths is insufficient (though it is in many places 
still all the students get); on the other, no unanimity exists concerning 
the categories and standards according to which the material is to be 
evaluated. There is wide agreement that Christian principles should 
guide us in our evaluation, but for a Protestant that indicates only a 
very broad orientation. One thinks of all these and many other diffi- 
culties in reading Professor Jurji’s new book. He is widely known as a 
successful teacher, and the book which he has edited (The Great Reli- 
gions of the Modern World) has placed many of us under obligation. 
Somehow the new volume does not satisfy this reviewer. True enough, 
it is good to have up-to-date summaries of what is known of the major 
religions—fourteen chapters cover primitive, classical, the major living 
non-Christian religions, and Christianity. But the most important sec- 
tion in any volume of this kind will be the first in which general consid- 
erations are set forth. Here (Chapter I) we are given a discussion of 
certain basic points (nature of religion, core of religious power, scripture, 
ethics, theology, etc.,) without a clear indication of how they are con- 
nected. In other words, a theory of religion is lacking in which these 
would find their place. The views summarized in the first paragraph 
(nature of religion) are rather arbitrarily chosen. The discussion of 
primitive religion oriented on Lévy Bruhl also seems sketchy. The same 
has to be said with regard to the paragraph on ethics and on theology. 
There are some rather loose statements such as: “But the development of 
personality and the cultivation of character . . . are linked (!) with ethics 
as ethics is linked with religion” (p. 6). What does it mean to say, “the- 
ology treats ultimate reality apart from the categories of philosophy and 
detachment of science’’? (p. 6). There is no discussion of the structure 
of theological thought and of the analogies and differences which exist 
between Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Hindu, and Buddhist theologies. 
(Cf. Gardet-Anawati’s, Sweetman’s and others’ studies in Moslem the- 
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ology; Rudolf Otto’s, Schomerus’, etc., in Hindu theology; etc.) Chapter 
II reveals a greater degree of originality in the characterization of certain 
“perversions” of religion such as “primitivism” and “anthropocentrism,” 
and of misrepresentations (or denials) of “general revelation.” Yet 
pages 35 and following—a key passage—again disappoint though the basic 
theme is clearly stated: “That general revelation is manifest in the non- 
Christian religions forms part of the Gospel proclamation (Kerygma)” 
(p. 35). True, it is not easy to choose illustrations for a discussion of 
primitive religion (Chapter III), but the principles guiding the choice 
do not stand out too clearly. There are some awkward formulations: 
“. . . but antedating such teaching, the idea of God had a way of re- 
habilitating itself . . .” (p. 61); “Real religion” (p. 62) etc. The sum- 
mary of the “first thing to note” about the religion of antiquity (Chapter 
III, p. 62) will not satisfy those who feel that, first, the positive in their 
apprehension of the numinous should be made clear and then the evalua- 
tion should follow. The essence of polytheism is not “that the fore- 
ground of consciousness is occupied by a plurality of deities’ (p. 65). 
Paul Tillich has recently analyzed its nature in a much profounder way 
(“Polytheism is a qualitative, not a quantitative concept.” Systematic 
Theology, p. 223). However, the summary of the religions of the ancient 
orient is as coherent as the state of research in this field allows. In 
Chapter V we have a brief presentation of Shinto as an “ethnocentric” 
religion. ‘The discussion of the “dead” and that of the “‘living’’ religions 
is interrupted by a chapter (VI) on “The Biblical Interpretation of Living 
Religions,” or of the religious “Umwelt” of the O.T. and N.T. In this 
connection the dissertation of N. Fehl, The Christian Judgment on 
Paganism (Chicago, 1950) would be of interest. 

The second part of the book (Chapters VI to XII) treats, individually, 
the great non-Christian religions. The great difficulty is the lack of 
space, with the result that the highly complex history of religion in India 
is compressed in four pages. I doubt if the reader will easily grasp what 
is meant by: ““Ramanuja initiated a qualified non-duality which (!) con- 
ceived of a personal Supreme Being” (p. 156). The Chinese religions 
are presented in Chapters VIII and IX. Because there is so little ma- 
terial available for Taoism, I should like to point the author’s attention 
to E. Erkes’ translation of Ho shang kung’s commentary on the Tao te 
king. With regard to Buddhism (Chapter X) it should be said that it 
spread as widely as it did, not “largely through its inherent tendency to 
make compromises” (p. 195), but due to its spirituality. In other words 
the positive has to be recognized before the critical evaluation is intro- 
duced. The characterization of the Buddha as a “compassionate ra- 
tionalist” (p. 202) will not satisfy the student of Buddhism. The com- 
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petence of the author is clearly felt in the treatment of Islam (Chapter 
XII) which strongly stresses the contemporary aspects (pp. 256 ff.). The 
section of Judaism (Chapter XI), in the opinion of this reviewer, does 
not go beyond the excellent presentation of A. A. Neuman in The Great 
Religions. In the concluding two chapters Professor Jurji discusses the 
“Making and Dynamism” and the “Responsibility of Christianity.” It 
is a very fine spirit which these chapters breathe. They witness to the 
writer’s strong and articulate faith in the person and the work of Christ, 
and in the mission of his community, the Church. “Product of the 
Spirit, the vitality of Christianity is essentially that of the communion of 
saints, the fellowship of kindred hearts whose marks are manifest among 
all who, forgiven and forgiving, show forth the dynamic of God and the 
freedom of His truth” (p. 275). With this message are compared the 
“openmindedness” of the Indian and the “rigidity” of the Semitic reli- 
gions, and they are found wanting. Perhaps a sharper distinction be- 
tween the Christian Kerygma and empirical Christianity—along the lines 
of W. Temple’s thought—might have been useful. The last chapter 
(XIV) reviews some influential contributions in the comparative study 
of religions and formulates the task confronting the student of religion, 
of cultures and societies. There is no doubt that it is the gigantic size 
of what is undertaken in Professor Jurji’s latest book which explains, in 


part, why this cannot be the or even his last word in the matter. 
JoacHim WACH 


Federated Theological Faculties 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE SCRIPTURES OF MANKIND, by Charles S. Braden. 496 pp. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1952. $6.50; THe Sacrep ScRIPTURES OF THE 
JAPANESE, by Post Wheeler. 562 pp. New York, Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1952. $10.00. 

The present century has witnessed various attempts to introduce the 
western mind to the religious traditions and insights of the non-Christian 
world. Beginning with the monumental production of the Sacred Books 
of The East under Max Miiller’s leadership in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, western scholars have continued to apply themselves 
to the difficult task of translation and interpretation which is necessary 
if Christians of the West are to have an adequate knowledge and empathy 
in spheres of religious thought other than their own. The necessity for 
such knowledge is obvious; the desirability of empathy, while equally 
obvious to anyone who seeks to discover the depths of the religious ex- 
periences of mankind, is not always apparent to the Christian. 

The two books which are our concern in this review are illustrative 
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of the progress that has been made in the past few decades in this two-fold 
task of bringing knowledge of non-Christian scriptures to the Christian, 
and of infusing that knowledge with understanding. The study of the 
history of religions, coupled with such auxiliary disciplines as anthro- 
pology and linguistics, has enabled the modern student of the religions of 
mankind to undergird his factual knowledge with perception and dis- 
cernment. While he may still be an outsider looking in, yet his view 
is in much clearer focus than it was in the past. 

Professor Braden is concerned with giving his readers a general in- 
troduction to the sacred literature which has been at the center of the 
historic religions. In doing so he runs the gamut from pre-literate 
peoples to modern American sectarian religious groups, though the main 
body of the book is concerned with the great religions of the world’s 
history. Seeking to convey the central thought and religious insight of 
the various religions, he succeeds in deftly putting together selections of 
the scriptures with general discussions of the religions themselves. The 
great value in his selections lies in that he is constantly striving to indicate 
the place of the literature in the doctrinal thought and devotional life of 
the religion. That he succeeds in his aim is established by the fact that 
the reader experiences the desire to obtain the scriptures in their entirety 
for himself. Here is a book which is not only well suited for introduc- 
tory courses in the history of religions, but which should be read by every 
Christian, clerical and lay, who desires to comprehend something of the 
essence of the various non-Christian religious experiences of mankind. 

Wheeler, on the other hand, contributes the results of a more limited 
study which confines itself to the sacred Shinto texts. However, the 
limitation is one of area and not of quality in scholarship. Not only 
is the reader able to follow the highly charming Myth-Narrative which is 
based on the Kojiki and the Nihongi, but a good portion of this long and 
detailed book is devoted to the author’s discussions of the sources them- 
selves, the nature of the texts, and the main argument of the Shinto myth 
which is central in the Japanese ethos. His analysis of the narrative 
furnishes highly important insights into the relationships between Shinto 
and various strains of primitive, Chinese-Korean, and southern Pacific 
mythology. Scholars will find Wheeler’s work to be a most stimulating 
addition to the growing knowledge of the “modern primitivism’” which 
is Shinto, while anyone interested in religion or in the East will be 
delighted by this detailed excursion into oriental mythology. 

Puitie H. AsHBy 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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RELIGIOUS FAITH AND WorLD CuLture, Edited by A. William Loos. 294 
pp. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. $5.00. 

The strength of this symposium lies less in its definition of objectives 
than in the top performance represented by the competent opinion in 
the specialized fields which make its parts. What we really have here are, 
so to speak, the legitimate means devised toward an as yet unspecified end. 
Whether that end is eventually to be world government, a world faith, 
or simply global culture, no contributor seems able to divine in behalf of 
himself and his colleagues. Massive in structure and intricate in phi- 
losophical detail, the several chapters possess a unity of purpose trans- 
cending their apparent incoherence. If it be said that the essays do not 
articulate in unison, one ought to recall that the modern mind has little 
experience in co-ordinating such findings in the realms of technology and 
personality as are presented by Dean John Ely Burchard of M.1.T. with 
those of world organization and culture such as are offered by Edwin D. 
Canham of the Christian Science Monitor. 

If the twenty authors who have here combined their efforts rarely speak 
the same language, they are at least eager to speak and are constrained 
throughout by a profound concern for the future of the race. Otherwise, 
it would be difficult to ascertain precisely what brings together men as 
radically different in outlook as some of the contributors to this volume. 
If one theme emerges, it is not that philosophical and credal differences 
are to be ruled out, but rather that the genius of these differences is not 
in the strictest sense abortive. 

The spade work undertaken in the volume is most intimately related 
to the heart of reality. Despite the discordant notes and conflicting no- 
tions which are heard, the book as a whole breathes an invigorating air of 
freedom. Rooted in the Gospel, this universalism of the book is also a 
response to the world crisis. ‘Thus in a compact introduction, the editor 
describes his outlook. Planned under the guidance of the joint Educa- 
tion Committee of the Church Peace Union and its affiliate, the World 
Alliance for Inter-National Friendship, the volume takes its point of 
departure from the fact that the twentieth century stands bankrupt be- 
fore the welter of world problems. Religion therefore must be invited 
to grip modern secular man in order to instill in him a dual obligation: 
to moral freedom and to the unity of mankind. By far, the most impres- 
sive and timely essay in this volume is that of Alan Paton (of Cry, The 
Beloved Country fame); under the heading ‘“‘Religious Faith and Human 
Brotherhood,” he gives one of the most trenchant affirmations of the 
Christian faith to be read anywhere. 


Whereas some of the authors waver dangerously between subjectivity 
and objectivity—unwilling to give their full assent to the first or to be 
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critical of one-sided allegiance to the second—they nevertheless leave little 
doubt that in the balance between the two lies the answer to man’s deep- 
est anxiety in his quest for peace and for the truth. 

Epwarp J. JuRJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
GRAVITY AND GRACE, by Simone Weil. 236 pp. New York, G. P. Put- 


nam Son’s, 1952. $3.50. 
Gravity and Grace was Simone Weil’s first book to be published in 


France in 1948, after the author’s untimely death in England at the age 
of 34 in 1943. It is the latest of three books to be translated into English, 
the other two being Waiting for God and The Need for Roots. It is the 
most readable and the most popular of Simone Weil’s works. In it she 
shows more clearly than in her other writings that she escapes all classifica- 
tion. She is neither a Protestant nor a Roman Catholic. In spite of her 
love for the Catholic Church she always remained critical of many of its 
functions and never was converted to Catholicism. 

In a series of characteristic maxims she gives us her thoughts about 
subjects such as love, the ego, grace, violence, evil, the self, decreation, 
detachment, and others. There is no doubt that all of Simone Weil's 
writings are those of a witness. Her despair and her hope are the basic 
source-material of all her journals, which were first published in France 
after her death and have since then been translated into English. Gravity 
and Grace is undoubtedly the best and most vital introduction to her 
life and work. 

In the book under review the author criticizes certain aspects of the 
Catholic Church. “The Catholic religion is in need of a good house- 
cleaning, but to do a thorough job you have to be at the same time inside 
and outside.” Though she is aware of all the impurities which are 
mixed into the body of the Church, she nevertheless is convinced of ‘the 
incorruptible core of truth” which was and is alive in the Church at all 
times, and which represents for her one of the strongest proofs of the 
divinity of Catholicism. Ina night-long discussion with Gustave Thibon, 
one of Simone Weil's closest friends who has written a moving introduc- 
tion to this book, she says, “I would be ready to die any day for the Church 
without becoming a member. . . . Membership includes a positive af- 
firmation but death does not.” 

Simone Weil’s intense desire for purification impregnates the whole 
of her life and writings. It is necessary, she thinks, to cleanse our inner 
life of all forms of illusion and false consolation through “detachment” 
and “‘decreation.” “Affliction in itself is not enough for the attainment 
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of total detachment. . . . There must be no consolation. . . . Ineffable 
consolation then comes down.” ‘Relentless necessity, wretchedness, dis- 
tress, the crushing burden of poverty, . . . cruelty, torture, violent death, 
constraint, disease—all these constitute divine love. For if we are exposed 
to the direct radiance of His love, we should evaporate like water in the 
sun; there would not be enough “I” in us to make it possible to sur- 
render the “I” for love’s sake. Necessity is the screen set between God 
and us so that we can be. It is for us to pierce through the screen so that 
we cease to be.” 

Gravity and Grace shows more clearly than Simone Weil’s other writ- 
ings that her life and thought are essentially Christian. Her Christianity 
is of that rare and unconditional species which at times comes very close 
to the “primitive Christianity” of the Gospels in its eschatological and 
paradoxical form. This essential Christian approach has won for her 
on both sides of the Atlantic an international reputation. 

Simone Weil was not a saint. Some of her friends and reviewers have 
done her no service in writing and talking about her as a modern form 
of a saint. She should be understood on the level on which she speaks. 
Her work is addressed, in the words of Gustave Thibon, “to souls who, 
if they are not stripped as naked as her own, have at least kept deep within 
them an aspiration for that pure goodness to which she devoted her life 
and her death.” Her readers and her admirers should be aware of certain 
dangers caused by this kind of spirituality, for “the worst form of giddi- 
ness is caused by the highest summits.” 


MariA FUERTH SULZBACH 
New York, New York 


On Province Gop, by Roger Hazelton. 186 pp. New York, Harper and 

Brothers, 1952. $2.50. 

This small book springs from the author’s conviction that “Christians 
must learn to speak persuasively and winningly about the God in whom 
we put our final trust . . . not only among ourselves, for our own edifi- 
cation, but also to those many folk who in our time doubt, deny or even 
defy God.” He points out that we live in the midst of “a widespread 
temper of disbelief in God,” and that this has led to a condition of es- 
trangement from the world, of rootlessness and barrenness of soul, and of 
anxiety before the threat of nothingness. At the same time, it is an age 
of credulity, of political fanaticism and racial bigotry, and even the doubt 
about God often hides a longing to believe in Him and a desire to be 
shown. 

In the face of this doubt and this need, Christians cannot be satisfied 
with Barth’s dictum that they “must speak only from faith to faith” and 
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renounce the task of apologetics. This not only offers no help to those 
outside the circle of faith but also assumes that Christians are wholly 
inside the circle and have no doubts of their own. Nor will it do to 
dismiss arguments for the existence of God, as Paul Tillich does, on the 
ground that they “presuppose the loss of the certainty of God.” The be- 
liever need not be in basic doubt concerning the reality he is trying to prove 
to others; and, though ultimately an immediate personal confrontation 
of the doubter with God is necessary, he may be helped to this by the 
believer through argument. Finally, the denial by Kant of the possi- 
bility of proving God can be shown to rest upon the dubious assumption 
of unknowable “things in themselves” beyond experience. Why may we 
not assume that in experience we know the real world and inquire with 
an open mind whether there are facts of experience which support belief 
in the reality of God? 

Hazelton insists upon the value of proving God for those also who 
believe in him already. First, it enables them to clarify their inarticulate 
and often incoherent beliefs. This is necessary especially in an age which 
“has lapsed from faith, has even lived in opposition to faith.” It is also 
necessary for the purpose of correcting mistaken and idolatrous faith by 
comparison with the whole range of facts. Second, proving God confirms 
the faith one already has in God by seeking to understand it and follow 
out its implications. Third, proof furthers and completes faith, which 
is not a “finished state” but a “process” and a “pilgrimage.” It is the 
nature of faith to seek understanding. 

But Hazelton’s conception of the nature of proof is not the usual one. 
He disclaims the attitude of “objectivity” with which some philosophers 
approach the subject of religious faith. The believer must “witness” to 
his faith among unbelievers, seeking to lead them to faith as well as to 
answer the doubts in himself. “We shall be speaking, then, in faith, 
from faith, and on behalf of faith.” In other words, “proof” in religion 
must start from belief and then seek to justify the belief by proper evi- 
dence and arguments. It is “always the confirmation of belief.” This 
is, of course, the Augustinian principle of “faith seeking understanding.” 
In the natural sciences, “proof” means “demonstration” by observation of 
facts and verification through the senses. ‘Proof’ may also mean “‘argu- 
ment” which “advances reasons for some conviction held at first on other 
grounds,” “the reasonable explication of a conviction felt to be implicitly 
or potentially rational.” There is a third type of proof, “invitation,” 
used in “areas of human involvement or commitment” such as morality 
and religion. ‘Here a doubter is asked to join us by entering deeply and 
personally into the same sort of situation which gave rise to the original 
profession of our belief,” into a “living personal response.” Hazelton 
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holds that “‘the proof of God moves on all three of these levels, but mostly 
on the last,” that ‘argumentative and demonstrative proofs, however 
cogent or elegant in themselves, achieve their purpose only in so far as 
they invite and nourish some decisively personal experience of God on 
the part of one who has not encountered Him before.” 

It is evident from this that “proving God” does not here mean demon- 
strating the existence of God with logical certainty, but offering evidence 
of the reasonableness of believing in him. Argument is not expected by 
itself to produce conviction; it can only prepare the ground for an “in- 
vitation” to that personal experience of God which is the ultimate source 
of faith. Perhaps this is why, after describing the nature of proof in 
religious faith, Hazelton deals so briefly with the major traditional proofs. 

In Chapter III he states the “cosmological” proof in a few pages. Re- 
futing the naturalistic view that nature is self-explanatory, he asserts 
that nature must either be “utterly unintelligible” or else ‘become 
intelligible by reference to a more-than-natural originating cause and sus- 
taining power.”” The difficulty with this is that the modern scientifically- 
oriented doubter cannot see any reason why he should seek an “explana- 
tion” for nature as a whole, whether in nature or above nature; he is 
convinced that all we can have is a “description” of specific causal re- 
lationships within nature. In Chapter V the “ontological” argument of 
Anselm is more carefully presented, but the objection of Kant that there 
is no passage from the idea of God to his reality is not really met. Ac- 
cording to Hazelton, God cannot be clearly conceived as a being than 
whom no greater can be thought and at the same time and without logical 
contradiction be honestly doubted. But the question is not whether a 
still greater being can be thought than the greatest being that can be 
thought, but whether there corresponds to the idea of a greatest being a 
reality. Much more persuasive is the Platonic-Cartesian argument that 
thought of God can come only from God himself, that the knowledge of 
our ignorance, our weakness, our guilt, our doubt presupposes some 
acquaintance with a perfect being. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
insight is sufficient ground for proof of the God of Christian theism. 

Curiously enough, no reference is made to the “teleological” and the 
“moral” arguments for God, though both have been carefully restated in 
recent philosophy. This strengthens the impression that Hazelton’s 
purpose was, not to present all the arguments for God in a systematic 
fashion, but to define the point of view from which the task of “proving” 
him in the author’s sense of the term should be undertaken. If the book 
is read with this in mind, it will be found both interesting and profitable. 

Perhaps the most useful chapter for the layman is one in which the 
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defiance of God by the Communists is answered by a strong affirmation of 
the concern of the Gospel for social justice and a discussion of the mean- 
ing of history under the Providence of God. 


GEorGE F. THOMAS 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MIRACLE AND NATURAL LAW IN GRAECO-ROMAN AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TuHoucuT, by Robert M. Grant. 294 pp. Amsterdam, North-Hol- 
land Publishing Company, 1952. $4.50. 

The chief purpose of this volume is to examine the attitude of classical 
and Hellenistic culture towards ‘‘nature” with a view to a better under- 
standing of early Christian belief about miracle and the miraculous. 
Professor Robert M. Grant has made a full and learned survey of how 
such matters as the laws of nature and the laws of evidence were under- 
stood amongst the Greeks and Romans, in Hellenistic Judaism, and in 
the Church until Augustine. He quotes copiously and widely from all 
manner of writers, pagan, Jewish, and Christian, and his book will be 
received gratefully as a convenient catalogue of the opinions of antiquity 
on the subject of nature and miracle. In pursuing this primary theme 
Grant’s attitude is scholarly and objective. But many will hold that 
his personal or subjective views, briefly presented and inadequately dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, have unduly affected his treatment of the Bibli- 
cal miracles. 

Grant speaks throughout of “science,” which he defines (rather 
curiously) as “the more or less systematic study of the workings of nature, 
especially as this study is related to reports of wonders of various sorts 
which seem to upset the system” (Preface). It is perhaps difficult to see 
what other word could have been used, and the definition quoted has 
the merit of emphasizing the truth, which the whole volume underlines, 
that there was really nothing in the ancient world which could properly 
be called science in our modern sense. That great and truly marvellous 
achievement of the human spirit, science and the scientific attitude, is 
the new creation of the renaissance and of the modern world; Professor 
Grant’s lucid and thorough exposition of the unscientific attitude of the 
ancients will doubtless strengthen the conviction that modern science 
could have been born only after the triumph of the Christian world view 
had made possible the recognition of those basic postulates upon which 
modern science rests. 

Small wonder that the “scientific” arguments of the ancient Christian 
apologists and theologians seem to us to be crude and naive; they have to 
meet the objections based upon a crude and naive philosophy of nature. 
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Their attitude towards science, geography, and history was, after all, 
just like that of their contemporaries: “the first four centuries of our era 
are marked by stagnation in science. ... The only sciences which 
flourished outside Christianity were astrology and magic” (p. 41). Chris- 
tian writers were tempted not to examine science but to ridicule it. 
“The general principles of Aristotle had been forgotten, and descriptive 
science had developed a taste for anecdote” (p. 86). Even medicine was 
in little better shape, for “‘the close alliance of medical with philosophical 
schools had not increased medical learning.” ‘The depressing thing 
about the Christian defenders of miracles is that (so far as the evidence 
of this volume goes) they had lost altogether the sense of the inner 
mystery and meaning of the Biblical miracles, which were regarded as 
significant only as external evidences of the truth of Christianity. Nev- 
ertheless the Christian world-view, reaching its ultimate expression in 
Augustine’s conception of the universe as itself miraculous, was centered 
upon the idea of the omnipotence of God—an idea to which the concep- 
tions of creation, miracle, and resurrection are all contributory. To 
these three essentially Biblical conceptions Greek science and philosophy 
were resolutely opposed, and Grant agrees with Nestle that in this sense 
“Christianity was in no way whatever the heir of Greek philosophy” 
(p. 263). (It is difficult to discern, however, whether this view of 
Nestle’s is being rejected on p. 268.) 

Professor Grant belongs to the school which is more impressed by the 
similarities between the Biblical and the pagan accounts of miracles than 
by the differences between them. Pagan parallels are cited of the type 
familiar to readers of Bultmann, Fiebig, Weinreich, etc. It is useful to 
have the discussion conveniently summarized. Grant rightly insists that 
the significance of the New Testament miracles is eschatological; they 
are signs of the drawing nigh of the Kingdom of God. But he maintains 
that the content of the miracle stories is not uniquely Jewish or 
eschatological: “the stories can be paralleled in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, and would thus be subject to criticism by those trained in rhetoric 
or philosophy” (p. 172). He can write sentences like: “In the Old 
Testament, as in Homer, the omnipotence of God is taken for granted” 
(p. 133); yet he maintains that there is a “difference” between the Biblical 
and non-Biblical views: “the difference does not lie in the words but 
in the basic world view underlying the Biblical writers’ expressions. It 
lies in the context of their thought, and miracle itself is not the distinc- 
tive characteristic of their point of view. The inner meaning of miracle 
is more significant than miracle itself” (p. 156). Unfortunately, Grant 
does not expand the implications of this vital sentence. He recounts the 
Biblical miracles without reference to their meaning or even inquiring 
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what the Biblical writers themselves understood by them; for example, 
the story of Jonah is treated simply as a “nature-miracle,” with no sug- 
gestion that it may be a parable of Israel’s Captivity and Release, not 
intended to be taken literally. The New Testament miracles are for 
the most part treated in the same way, though there are apparently ex- 
ceptions to be made, such as the Miracle at Cana, which is ‘‘a symbolical 
picture of the sacraments” (p. 170). Now if Grant’s purpose is simply 
to show us how the Biblical miracles would have been taken by pagan 
antiquity, no exception need be taken to his treatment of them, and we 
must not complain that he has not written a book which he did not 
intend to write. He tells us that he is not concerned with the historicity 
of the miracles but with the ways in which this question was raised and 
answered in antiquity (p. 169). There can be no quarrel with such an 
aim. But the omission of all discussion of the Biblical meaning of the 
miracles of Scripture largely accounts for the impression that the simi- 
larity between those miracles and the miracles of the pagan world is 
greater than in fact it is. 

It is indeed the omission of an adequate discussion of the “inner mean- 
ing” of the Biblical miracles that renders the final brief chapter on 
“Theology and Science” so disappointing. ‘The miracles of the Bible, 
we gather, were “symbols” of the omnipotence and freedom of God. 
Though the miracles apparently did not happen, these symbols were ef- 
fective in transmitting faith and power to the believer by ‘freeing him 
from slavery to his environment and from slavery to ‘fact’”’ (p. 269). 
This mythology gave a truer understanding of human freedom than did 
classical rationalism, out of deference to which the church fathers tended 
to literalize their symbols and thus spoil them—thus presumably be- 
coming again the slaves of “fact.” But Grant nowhere examines his 
own presuppositions (which seem to be curiously like those of the ‘“‘scien- 
tists” of antiquity) nor tells us why we must set aside the Biblical witness 
in favor of the assumptions of some kind of “scientism.” The value of 
the volume does not lie in the jejune conclusions of the last chapter, but 
in the scholarly exposition of the ancient writers which has preceded it. 
To travel with Grant is far better than to have arrived. 

The publishers of this work, printed in the Netherlands, are to be 
congratulated upon the production of this fine volume in a foreign 
tongue. A considerable number of unimportant misprints could, how- 
ever, have been removed if the proofs had been read more carefully by 
someone whose native language was English. 
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EciipesE OF Gop: STUDIES IN THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
PuiLosopHy, by Martin Buber. 192 pp. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. $2.50. 

It is now generally recognized that Martin Buber’s contribution to 
religious philosophy has been one of the most deeply influential of our 
generation. It is, however, necessary—or so it seems to me—to insist that 
the enduring, centrally significant element in his thinking is not so much 
the earlier neo-Hasidism as the existential emphasis that finds expression 
in the first part of the classic J and Thou and in subsequent writings in 
the same strain. It is this phase of his thinking that has proved so 
germinal in contemporary philosophy and theology. In Eclipse of God, 
which includes his lectures at American universities during his visit to 
this country in 1951-52, with some additional pieces, Buber develops the 
basic themes of the theology of existential confrontation against the back- 
ground of a trenchant critique of the main currents of recent Western 
thought. All the papers in this volume are directed towards proclaiming 
the living God, “him whom Pascal called the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, him to whom one can say Thou,” as distinguished from the 
“God of the philosophers” and (though this is not always made explicit) 
from the “deity” of the mystics as well. Buber’s criticism of Sartre, 
Heidegger, and Jung, contained in the chapter “Religion and Modern 
Thinking,” probes deep and reveals most effectively the empty self- 
postulation involved in the “atheistic” existentialism of the French 
writer, the profound ambiguity in the thinking of the German philoso- 
pher, and the psychologistic theosophy of the Swiss sage. In an older 
paper included in this volume, ‘““The Love of God and the Idea of 
Deity,” Buber turns his attention to the great neo-Kantian, Hermann 
Cohen, and shows how Cohen’s authentic love of God brought him, al- 
most aganst his will and certainly against the burden of his philosophy, 
to a God who is no longer a mere “idea” but the living Lord. Buber 
carries his critical inquiry back to the beginnings of modern thought in 
Descartes and Spinoza; for certain purposes, indeed, he goes back to 
Plato and Greco-Oriental antiquity. All his comments, even his scat- 
tered references, are given unity and meaning by the basic conviction that 
dominates the whole, the essential thesis of J and Thou: “God may be 
addressed, not expressed.” 

The essays in this volume, while they reveal the strength and germinal 
quality of Buber’s thought, reveal also some of its shortcomings and 
confusions. There are still too many traces of the earlier mysticism in 
these later writings, though the mystical strain is quite incompatible with 
Buber’s later personalist, existentalist, Biblical emphasis. Not so much 
in this volume as in others of recent publication are to be found strong 
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‘echoes of a “folkism,” sometimes expressed in quasi-racialist terminology, 
that seems to be part of Buber’s German Hegelian-romantic heritage. 
And the reader will note occasional evidences of Buber’s inadequate 
understanding of Christian faith, particularly of recent Protestant theol- 
ogy. But these shortcomings and others, once noted, may be put aside 
as of little weight in comparison with the immense achievement of this 


modern philosopher of Israel. 
WILL HERBERG 


New York, New York 


THE DoMINION OF CurisT, by L. 8. Thornton. 207 pp. London, Dacre 

Press, 1952. 25s. 

The first part of Father Lionel Thornton’s large treatise on “The 
Form of the Servant” was reviewed in THEOLOoGy Topay in the July 
issue of 1952. ‘The second part, which bears the title The Dominion of 
Christ, has now been published and a third volume is yet to come. 

The range of this second part is much more restricted than that of 
its predecessor. Philosophical and historical discussions scarcely appear 
at all. In the author’s own words: “This instalment constitutes an 
exercise in biblical exegesis which attempts to apply in detail some 
principles of interpretation laid down in the preceding volume.” In 
general character it approximates rather closely to the author’s The 
Common Life in the Body of Christ, though I am inclined to think that 
the principles of interpretation applied in this volume go further in the 
typological direction than was the case in the earlier book. 

The book now before us consists of two main sections. The first is 
entitled “Christ and Creation” and is concerned to show both that the 
plan of creation is centered in Christ and that it belongs to the essential 
purpose of God to restore that plan in and through his Son. The 
second section is entitled “Conflict and Victory” and is concerned to show 
that a real conflict is involved both in Creation and in Redemption but 
that victory is gained through the mission of the heavenly Son of Man. 
In the first section Thornton twice quotes a sentence which he evidently 
regards as a cardinal principle: “every step towards the End is also and 
equally a movement back to the Beginning.” “For,” he goes on, “the 
way of ‘return to the beginning’ is nothing else than the way of the Son’s 
response to the Father. In so far as we are taken into that response 
which is the very locus of revelation, we are returning in the Son to the 
Father whose children we are.” In the second section emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that the Redeemer by his entrance into Adam’s fallen 
stock caused the conflict between God and the devil, good and evil, to 
break forth in its full intensity. Through his death and resurrection 
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the victory of the ages was won, and the glory of that victory shines 
backwards in Holy Scripture as well as forwards. 

There are suggestive Biblical studies on the meaning of “restoration,” 
“regeneration,” and “transfiguration”: also on the key-passages Philip- 
pians 2: 5-11 and John 1: 1-14. There are many attempts to find fore- 
shadowings of New Testament ideas and language in the Old Testament 
(leaving aside the question of whether some of these are not far-fetched, 
it is hard to avoid the feeling that all these possible correspondences do 
not make very much difference to the great affirmations of the Christian 
faith). And there is a greater emphasis on the notes of conflict, struggle, 
wrestling, than has, perhaps, appeared in previous works. All the long 
and detailed exegesis, however, moves steadily in one direction—that of 
showing that the cosmic drama of creation-conflict-restoration has been 
unfolded in Israel’s history, recapitulated in Christ, and repeated in the 
life and experience of the Church. That this is one possible framework 
of interpretation of the Divine plan I have little doubt: that it is the 
only framework open to the Christian interpreter to-day, seems to me to 


be open to serious question. 
P q F. W. DILLISTONE 


Liverpool Cathedral 
Liverpool, England 


COMMENTARY ON Sr. PAuL’s LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS, by G. Stoeck- 
hardt. Translated by Martin S. Sommer. 271 pp. St. Louis, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1952. $4.50. 

Both thoroughness and depth characterize this lengthy commentary 
on Ephesians. With learning and forthrightness the traditional views 
concerning Ephesians are championed. Paul wrote the Letter; it was 
not a circular letter, but was directed solely to the Christians at Ephesus; 
it was written from the Roman imprisonment about A.D. 62; its central 
theme is the doctrine of the Church. In addition to the introduction 
and the commentary proper, two lengthy excursuses are included, one on 
“The Election of Grace” and the other on “Conversion.” 

The strength of the commentary lies in its exegetical detail. The 
Greek text is wrestled with honestly, and made to yield up its full treas- 
ure by the application of solid exegetical study. Not only are specific 
interpretative items dealt with, but the interconnections of the thought 
of the Epistle are brought out fully. The evidence for each judgment is 
clearly stated, so that the reader is faced not only with opinion, but with 
the course of thought by which the results have been achieved. The 
argument is bold and the conclusions frank, with ample attention paid to 
opposing conclusions and the arguments on which they rest. 

The limitations of the commentary, however, are rather serious. For 
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one thing, it is dated. Both the author and the translator have gone to 
their reward, and this belated publication would have done them both 
more honor if it had appeared years ago. In the Introduction to the 
commentary, Ewald is called “one of the latest commentators of this 
Letter.” Ewald wrote in 1905! Hence, nothing that has been done in 
the field of Biblical studies in the past half century is brought to bear on 
the problems raised by the Epistle to the Ephesians. Furthermore, there 
is a distinct theological bias which colors the exegesis. It is inescapable 
that exegetes should be strongly influenced by the theological milieu in 
which they work. But when the flavor is almost wholly that of one tra- 
dition, and even sets itself off from other strands in the same tradition, 
one wonders whether the exegete has sufficiently freed himself from dog- 
matic presuppositions to do full justice to the task he has undertaken. 
Within these limitations, nevertheless, this work is a solid contribution 
to the exegesis of the Ephesian Letter, and could well be consulted in 
any study of the Epistle. 
DONALD G. MILLER 

Union Theological Seminary 

Richmond, Virginia 





CAMBRIDGE AND THE EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION, by Marcus L. Loane. 276 
pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1952. 12s. 6d. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, organized Christianity 
in England was in a grievous state of lethargy and worldliness. From this 
it was rescued and reclaimed by the Evangelical Revival, whose chief 
heralds were George Whitefield and the two Wesleys, John and Charles. 
Though John Wesley was unwilling to leave the Anglican Church, the 
Church of his upbringing and ordination, a breach eventually took 
place: “the people called Methodists” hived off from the parent body to 
form Churches of their own. 

The Evangelical Revival, however, not only resulted in the organizing 
of separate Methodist Churches: it also revitalized the Church of England 
as well. The leaders of this movement—who were mostly Cambridge 
graduates, unlike Whitefield and the Wesleys, who were Oxford men— 
held the same evangelical principles as the founders of Methodism. But 
they believed that they could make their most effective contribution by 
remaining within the Anglican Church as a leavening influence. And 
there can be no doubt as to their profound effect upon the national 
Church between 1780 and 1830. They rekindled the flame of spiritual 
life within it through their vital evangelical message; they and their lay 
associates—for example, William Wilberforce and the other members of 
the so-called “Clapham Sect”—were pioneers in the field of social reform, 
especially in the movement for abolishing slavery throughout the British 
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Empire; and they were the moving spirits in the foundation in 1799 of the 
Church Missionary Society, one of the greatest of missionary bodies. 

In this book Canon Marcus L. Loane, of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Syd- 
ney, Australia, presents a series of biographical sketches of the chief lead- 
ers of this Anglican evangelical movement. He deals with William 
Grimshaw, of Haworth, Yorkshire—a village later to be famous for its 
connection with the Bronté family; John Berridge, of Everton, near 
Cambridge; Henry Venn, of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, the father of 
John Venn, the clerical leader of the “Clapham Sect”; Charles Simeon, 
rector of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, for over fifty years, concerning whom 
the historian Macaulay said that “‘his real sway in the church was far 
greater than that of any Primate’’; and Henry Martyn, “Simeon’s spiritual 
son,” who as chaplain to the East India Company did pioneer missionary 
work and Bible translation in the Middle East before his death at thirty- 
one in 1812 at Tocat, Asia Minor. 

This study of Canon Loane is based upon resarch into original docu- 
ments as well as on adequate knowledge of secondary sources. It pre- 
sents in a most readable fashion the life-story of these five leaders of the 
evangelical movement within the Church of England; and it points to 
the chief reason for their influence, namely, their whole-hearted dedica- 
tion to the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which they had 
experienced so transformingly in their own lives. 

NorMan Victor Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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